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ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PaxstpentiaL Canpipatzs.—It is our intention to pub- 
lish from time to time, portraits and deecriptions of the 
several didat inated by the different conven- 
tions. We disclaim any mere party bias, bat profess 
loyalty to the Government, and to look on from a higher 
stand-point. We may therefore take an impartial view 
of the different would-be “ public servants,” and describe 
them accordingly. When the time comes for the people 
to choose their officers of trust on phrenological princi- 
ples, we shall feel a deeper interest. Then we may hope 
t» have, nota set of noisy, drunken rowdies to fill impor- 
tant posts—but capable and honest men. Then we shall 
have in each department “ Tux gIcuT MAN IN TOE RIGHT 
PLacE.” 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 

Our portrait of Mr. Lincoln is from a recent 
photograph by Brady, and was engraved for our 
use. If not perfect, it is at least one of the best 
yet produced. 

Mr. Lincoln has a tall, spare, large-boned 
frame, with which his thin, prominent features 
perfectly correspond, and a head above the av- 
erage size, and most fully developed in the su- 
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PORTRAIT OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 





perior portions. The reader will observe how 
high, long, and broad the top-head is, and how 
honest, truthful, and decided the accompanying 
expression of countenance. 

Mr. Lincoln has not a poetical or a sentimental 
organization, nor has his training been such as to 
foster romance or fancy. His whole make-up de- 
notes a matter-of-fact mind. 





T&ken separately, his features are by no means 
classical, but, in combination, they assume @ very 
decided and strongly marked expression of char- 
acter. Nor is this the repulsive face his preju- 
diced opponents or enemies would make it out to 
be. On the contrary, it will pass, in all coming 
time, for the face of a well-meaning man. Let us 
look again at this not unattractive face which has 
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been so much caricatured and so often held up in 
the South as that of a monster to frighten foolish 
people. What do we see? A well-formed nose, 
neither too large nor too small, and between the 
Roman and the Grecian. Its prominence is an 
evidence of a developed mind and a strong char- 
acter. It is neither beefy nor blunt, but is in 
every way 2 first-rate nose. An unexceptionable 
mouth, with full and well-cut lips, inclining up 
rather than down at the corners, indicating affec- 
tion, wit, and playfulness ; eyes not large, but well- 
set and very expressive, indicating no guile, no 
treachery, no foxy cunning, but the simple, hon- 
est, and earnest truth ; and a forehead ample, but 
not ponderous, the perceptive faculties—Indi- 
viduality, Form, Size, Order, Eventuality, and 
Locality—being among the largest ; hence he is 
very practical, and abounding in facts. There is 
more mechanism than music indicated ; more 
prose than poetry. The chin is rather promi- 
nent, but not too heavy, while the cheeks are 
concave rather than convex ; this is owing partly 
to the spare build of the man, and partly to other 
causes. But there is nothing incongruous in this 
face. On the contrary, there is, in Mr. Lincoln’s 
face, when listening to pleasant and animated 
discourse, a most interesting and winning smile, 
the whole countenance being lighted up with a 
sunny and benignant glow. 


The size of the head is in fair proportion to that 
of the body. It is not of the largest class, though 
quite large enough for the vital energies of the 
body. Norisitin any important respect deficient. 
It is not the head of a fighter, and he can take no 
pleasure in combat or contention. Were there 
more of the lion in him he would be less patient 
and more executive. This is not a Nero 
head, but is narrow rather than broad, and indi- 
cates the herbivorous rather than the carnivorous 
nature. Mr. Lincoln has been called a gorilla, a 
Nero, etc., when the truth is, he is far more like 
a lamb or a Howard, both in feeling and in char- 
acter. He is called “slow.” He is certainly not 
fast, but proceeds cautiously, leaving it for cir- 
cumstances or for Providence to indicate the 
when and the way to act. Time alone can deter- 
mine whether this or that course would have 
been best, and Mr. Lincoln is simply the instru- 
ment in the hands of Providence and the people 
to do a certain work. There is no man living 
who could fill Mr. Lincoln’s place acceptably to 
ali. There are great and conflicting interests at 
stake and to be protected and conciliated. Where 
is the man who could do what is required to be 
done and make no mistakes? For our part, we 
accept Mr. Lincoln as no worse, if no better, than 
other men. If he is not a Solomon in wisdom, 
neither is he a knave ora feol. If he is not an 
adroit, scheming politician, neither is he an am- 
bitious ora selfish man. If he has made mistakes— 
and who has not ?—he has been honest enough to 
confess them. Men may say what they will of his 
acts, we can vouch on the authority of his organ- 
ization for the correctness of bis motives. 

He has large Benevolence. large Conscientious- 
ness, and large Hope. His Veneration is full,and 
his Spirituality average. His religion consists 
more in kindness and justice than in faith, humil- 
ity, or devotion. To do right and to do good are 
his leading moral characteristics. Socially, he is 





strong in his attachments, constant in his affec- 
tions, and well adapted to wedded life. Intel- 
lectually, there is nothing wanting. His Causal- 
ity is full, Comparison is large, and nearly all the 
perceptives large and active. 

In conclusion: he is open to conviction, true 
to his higher nature, and governed by moral 
principle rather than by policy. He is firm, per- 
severing, generous, kind-hearted, affectionate, in- 
telligent, with a high degree of strong, practical 
common sense. If not great, is he not good? If 
not the best man for the situation, where can you 
find a better? 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Abraham Lincoln was born on the 12th of Feb- 
ruary, 1806, in Hardin County, Ky., where, at 
seven years of age, he was first sent to school to 
a Mr. Hazel, carrying with him an old copy of 
“ Dillworth’s Spelling Book,” one of the three 
works that formed the family library. His fa- 
ther, Thomas Lincoln, keenly felt the disadvan- 
tages arising from his own lack of education, and 
determined, in spite of difficulties almost incon- 
ceivable, to give his son better facilities for study 
than he had himself enjoyed. 

Finding a life in Kentucky a most unsatisfactory 
one for himself, and presenting no bright prospect 
in the future for his children, Mr. Lincoln deter- 
mined upon removal, and when Abraham was in 
his eighth year, the plan was carried into execu- 
tion. 

The old home was sold, their small stock of 
valuables placed upon a raft, and the little family 
took its way to a new home in the wilds of In- 
diana, where free labor would have no competi- 
tion with slave labor, and the poor white man 
might nope that in time his children could take an 
honorable position, won by industry and careful 
economy. 

“ Abraham Lincoln,” as Mrs. Stowe truly says, 
“is in the strictest sense a man of the working 
classes. All his advantages and abilities are 
those those of a man of the working classes ; all 
his disadvantages and disabilities are those of a 
man of the working classes; and his position 
now, at the head of one of the most powerful na- 
tions of the earth, is a sign to all who live by 
labor that their day iscoming. Lincoln was born 
to the inheritance of hard work, as truly as the 
poorest laborer’s son that digs in our fields. At 
seven years of age he was set to work, axe in 
hand, to clear up a farm in a Western forest. 
Until he was seventeen his life was that of a sim- 
ple farm laborer, with only such intervals of 
schooling as farm laborers get. Probably the 
school instruction of bis whole life would not 
amount to more than a year. 

“ At nineteen he made a trip to New Orleans as 
a hired hand on a flat-boat, and on his return he 
split the rails for a log-cabin and built it, and in- 
closed ten acres of land with a rail fence of his 
own handiwork. The next year he hired himself 
for twelve dollars a month to build a flat-boat and 
take her to New Orleans, and any one who knows 
what the life of a Mississippi boatman was in 
those days must know that it involved every kind 
of labor. 

“Tn 1832, in the Black Hawk war, the hardy 
boatman volunteered to fight for his country, and 
was unanimously elected a captain, and served 





with honor for a season in frontier military life. 
After this, while serving as a postmaster, he begdn 
his law studies, borrowing the law books he was 
too poor to buy, and studying by the light of his 
evening fire. He acquired a name in the country 
about as a man of resources and shrewdness ; he 
was one that people looked to for counsel in 
exigencies, and to whom they were ready to de- 
pute almost any enterprise which needed skill 
and energy. 

“The surveyor of Sangamon County being 
driven with work, came to him to take the survey 
of a tract off from his hands. True, he had never 
studied surveying—but what of that? He ac- 
cepted the ‘job,’ procured a chain, a treatise on 
surveying, and did the work. Do we not see in 
this a parable of the wider wilderness which in 
later years he has undertaken to survey and fit 
for human habitation without chart or surveyor’s 
chain?” 

In 1834 he was sent to the Legislature, and the 
political life commenced which his countrymen’s 
votes have since shown they fully appreciated. 
When the session of the Legislature was over, he 
set himself to the study of law in good earnest. 

In 1836, our backwoodsman, flat-boat hand, 
captain, surveyor, obtained a license to practice 
law, and, as might be expected, rose rapidly. One 
anecdote will show the esteem in which he was 
held in his neighborhood. 

A client came to him in a case relating to a cer- 
tain land claim, and Lincoln said to him, “ Your 
first step must be to take thirty thousand dollars 
and go and make a legal tender ; it of course will 
be refused, but it is a necessary step.” 

“But,” said the man, “I haven’t the thirty 
thousand dollars to make it with.” 

“Oh, that’s it. Just step over to the bank with 
me and I'll get it.” 

So into the bank they went, and Lincoln says to 
the cashier, “ We just want to take thirty thou- 
sand dollars to make legal tender with. I'll bring 
it back in an hour or two.” 

The cashier handed across the money to “ Hon- 
est Abe,” and without the scratch of a pen in ac- 
knowledgment, he strode his way with the specie, 
all in most sacred simplicity, made the tender, 
and brought it back with as much nonchalance as 
if he had been borrowing a silver spoon of his 
grandmother. 

He was chosen to Congress in 1846 over Rev. 
Peter Cartwright, but declined a re-election. He 
was several times Presidential elector at large in 
his State because of his superior ability as a pop- 
ular debater. He was the competitor of Hon. 
Stephen A. Donglas for U.S. senator in 1859, and 
won @ national reputation by his great struggle 
with the “ Little Giant” on the stump. 

In 1860 he was nominated for the Presidency 
by the National Conventidn at Chicago, and 
elected by the electoral vote of every free State 
except a fraction of the vote of New Jersey. Of 
his administration and the fearful iesues he has 
been compelled to meet, it is not necessary here 
to speak. The people will soon record their ver- 
dict in reference to him and to them. May that 
verdict be a just one! 
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Tere is no relationship between 

phrenology and infidelity.—New York Observer. 
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DEBATE IN CRANIA. 
[conoLupED.] 


Desrroctivensess — In spite of all obstacles 
whatever, we must perfect this work. It is of too 
great importaace to be impeded. Whatever is in 
its way must be destroyed—annihilated! It is 
not enough to have a disposition to stick to our 
purpose. We must tear down and crush what- 
ever opposes. We must go through and through 
anything and everything. Such is the spirit of 
success. And a similar spirit ought to pervade 
the executive part of whatever plan we shall 
adopt. An indispensable part of any polity is its 
penal code. That is the basis of all prosperity. 
For if bad men find no punishment to fear, they 
will grow worse themselves, abuse all the good, 
corrupt all the mediocre minds, and totally disor- 
ganize all society. Whatever we have or omit, 
therefore, a code of penal law is the first and cen- 
tral requisite. And that code, I apprehend, can 
be very short. Society inflicts penalties, not to 
punish, for that is God's business ; not to reform, 
for penalties do not do that; but merely in self- 
defense, for the better accomplishment of the 
purposes of society. Society seeks happiness, 
peace, prosperity. Criminals and wrong-doers 
impede its progress and obstruct its road. They 
must be done away with. Now what will accom- 
plish this? A fine? No. Rich rogues pay it 
and go on ; poor rogues serve out a term in jail 
and go on, both uglier tempered and more vicious 
and harmful than before. Imprisonment? No; 
for as I just observed, it only aggravates and con- 
firms and grains in all bad dispositions. There 
is only one effectual protection for society against 
crime. Put the evil-doer out-of the world. Death 
is the only effective penalty. It protects society 
against further crimes by that criminal; it is so 
severe that it tends to instill a wholesome terror 
into other criminals, and it steadily removes the 
worst stains of inherited bad blood from among 
us, just as gardeners trim off the sickly and un- 
healthy shoots. Our plan will succeed if we em- 
body in it a severe eriminal code, inflicting the 
one only significant punishment of death for all 
punishable violations of law. 

EventuaLiry—The facts of history must guide 
us and warn us in this work, Mr. Chairman. We 
have had abundance of forcible original sugges- 
tions, but not a word, I believe, of the lessons 
which history teaches—of what is known about 
the doings of other governments. In searching 
after this kind of instruction, what do we see? 
All sorts of precedents. Abraham governed a 
tribe, his household, with so much common sense 
that his sensible family never thought of disput- 
ing him. Moses, even with the direct power of 
God close behind him, and visibly shining and 
striking and speaking through him, vainly sought 
to teach goodness and a firm and just polity to 
that stiff-neckedest of all human races, the Jews. 
Sesostris and Rameses, perhaps the earliest of the 
long liné of great conquerors, whirled through 
the world in bloody glory, subduing and killing, 
but founding no lasting governments; the priestly 
aristocracy of Egypt sat in theological irresponsi- 
bility upon the submissive necks of a moveless 
nation of hereditary workmen; Greece, 4 little 
rocky stronghold full of fighting commonwealths, 





rose temporarily to a pinnacle of artistic splen- 
dor and philosophic and poetic excellence, but 
never to justice or goodness; Rome, with her 
over-great republic, rotted apart, and her over- 
great empire rotted to pieces, her stringent codes 
of law, so long her own strength, remaining af- 
terward her best monument; the feudal sove- 
reignties were mere turbulent mutinies, endanger- 
ing each other and the commander as much as 
any one else. Among the modern kingdoms, we 
see some aristocratic, some despotic, some lim- 
ited. The republics are none of them yet ad- 
vanced beyond the phase of development where 
war is possible and even probable. Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not reason upon these things; I merely 
recount them to you. They should be remem- 
bered in our work. 

Finmyess — We need to stand fast and insist 
upon whatever ground we take, more than to be 
so very particular what ground it is. It is not 
the choice of measures or courses of conduct that 
insures their success, but absolute unyielding 
adherence to them ; absolute refusal to vary from 
whatever we determine. I do not care so much 
awhat I determine. Whatever it is, I will adhere 
to it. Whatever else is proposed,I absolutely 
refuse. This is the proper state of mind for the 
lawgiver above all other men. Our frame of 
agreement is to be a fundamental and organic 
law. It should be immovable as the pyramids. 
It should be like the law of the Medes and Per- 
sians, which altereth not. To such a code obedi- 
ence will be given, because resistance will be 
hopeless. Where one party is absolutely un- 
yielding the other must give up. Whatever, 
therefore, we decide, let us be immovably fixed 
forever in adherence to it. 

Hore—Our plan is sure to be successful. Why 
do we delay so long in consulting and comparing 
when the prospect is so fair? I am impatient to 
have the new organization completed and in ope- 
ration. Let us hasten, It is so very evident that 
we must meet with a grand success. We are all 
so entirely in harmony upon the main question— 
at least with one exception, our friend Cautious- 
ness, and I am sure that even he must be con- 

vinced by reason, or persuaded by his good feel- 
ings, not to hang back when we are all so prom- 
isingly well-minded to go forward. There is not 
the least reason why we should not prosper most 
gloriously. There is so capital an occasion for a 
work like that which we have in hand, we are so 
many and so united, and so well able to accom- 
plish whatever we undertake. Indeed, I feel that 
there can be no such word as fail. I am even un- 
easy and impatient until I see our machine in actual 
operation, and all the benefits actually accruing 
which are so necessarily to flow from a scheme so 
wise and kind. 

InzaLtry—Too many suggestions are yet to be 
made about the scope and character of our 
scheme, to permit me to agree entirely with Hope. 
I think with him that our plan is delightful, good 
altogether, most promising. But its very beau- 
ties and excellences are rather reasons for dwel- 
ling with delight upon them ; for imagining more 
and still more good qualities ; for suggesting and 
suggesting, until the possibilities of the subject 
are exhausted. The capacities of such an enter- 
prise as ours are quite unlimited. Both its gen- 





eral directions and its details suggest numberless 
ideas, all of which, properly developed, will be 
useful for some purpose or other. Such a plan 
must include a splendid array of provisions for 
receiving all that is desirable and preventing all 
that is evil. We have the whole range of the fac- 
ulties to provide for and a clear field for our 
work. We are able to promote true religion, 
good morals, the fine aris, poetry, good literature, 
education, trade, commerce, social happiness, in- 
ventions, learning, philosophy. From the ab- 
strusest problems of the astronomer and engineer 
to the airiest fancy of the musician, from the vast- 
est thoughts of the nature and existence of the 
Infinite to the management of a little child—all 
that may be executed or thought is before us, to 
be secured for prosperous pursuit. It is for us to 
cover our land with mighty industrial palaces, 
with happy wealthy mansions, with smiling har- 
vests, with green and blossoming prosperity, with 
laughing joy; for the hand of the lawgiver 
touches every spring of human life and effort, 
every force of bounteous nature. It is for us to 
bid our race rush forward in a limitless career of 
splendid achievement, expand the circle of its 
knowledge in ever widening spaces, fearless of 
reaching any bounds, and rise through an infinite 
heaven of increasing purity and intensifying love. 
It is ours to afford the means of culture and re- 
finement to all, so that our people shall live in the 
minimum of pain and trouble and drudgery, in 
the maximum of happy, spontaneous activity, in 
the study and practice of what is beautiful and 
good and true, rather than what is merely neces- 
sary and money-making. Freedom is ours to 
give ; not license, but that highest freedom which 
a perfect culture, love of beauty, sense of good- 
ness and right, a true balance of the faculties, can 
give. Through a brief immediate chain of cause 
and effect, we shall shape the perfect marble of 
the sculptor, create the marvelous limnings of 
the painter, call up the dreams in stone, the mon- 
uments and towers, the cathedrals and stately 
halls, of the architect. We evoke the music and 
the lovely rhythms of the composer and of the 
poet, the powerful cloquence of the orator, the 
reasonings of the philosopher and the divine. 
We invent the complex machine, build the steam- 
ship, send the locomotive shrieking across a con- 
tinent. Every beautiful and noble work caused 
or promoted by the code which we shall prepare 
is in a true sense our own. Let us hasten to 
achieve a task so perfect in splendor, in majesty, 
in all beauty and goodness! 

Iurration—Patterns for the work we are about 
are abundant. ll we have to do is to select 
from the works of those who have preceded us 
whatever will suit our purpose. We can find 
more than we want of better designs than we can 
make for ourselves, and we need have only the 
trouble of taking them. We need a penal code. 
Very well. We have the code Napoleon, the 
eode of Jeremy Bentham, the Livingston code of 
Louisiana, the new code of the State of New 
York. If we want to go further back, we may 
well copy many provisions from the Pandects of 
Justinian, or the Mosaic law. We want a provi- 
sion for mutual aid. There is one in the treaty of 
the Holy Alliance ; there are others in any of the 
modern treaties of amity. We want a plan of 
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apportionment of duties. We may find a model 
in the present organization of society at large, if 
only we knew what to copy and what to reject. 
We might modify it by adding improvements from 
Plato’s Republic, Southey’s Pantisocracy, or the 
Fourierite plan of association. In sbort, there is 
no part of our intended organization which may 
not be derived from some similar work already 
in existence. By using these results of past 
thought and experience, we shall become pos- 
sessed of the accumulated wisdom of all the past 
ages, and while we save ourselves a great and di- 
rectionless labor in unexplored fields of thought, 
we shall be able to rest safely upon the fame, the 
reputation, the established wisdom, the proved 
experience of past ages. One point more. In 
whatever we ordain we should always refer to 
our precedent: whatever we recommend, we 
should always give an instance. This is best in 
our laws, and still more in our provisions for ed- 
ucating the young. Immense is the power of 
example, and with the young especially. 

InpivipvaLiry—Let us consider with precision 
and distinctness the single points before us. The 
generalized statements and exhortations and rea- 
sonings, and so forth, which have been made, are 
very well in their way; but we shall not get for- 
ward in our work unless we have a good bill of 
particulars. Now every one of the gentlemen 
present has his own individual wants and merits, 
and each of these must positively be provided for 
in some way. Let me therefore recapitulate what 
we have to consider. We must make provision 
for wealth; friendship; food; love; the good 
opinion of others; doing good; logical consist- 
ency ; safety in what we do, and as little doing as 
possible; vanquishing opposition, and a good 
fighting organization ; distribution of duties ac 
cording to gifts, and harmony of arrangement; 
the squaring of all things to the principles of 
honor and right; the skillful construction of our 
plan ; the annihilation of any opposition, and the 
extermination of evil and evil-doers ; considera- 
tion in our work of the lessons of history ; firm 
adherence to whatever we conclude ; unwavering 
faith in our success. All these have been argued 
for already. Permit me to add the remainder of 
the list, which my personal acquaintance with 
those present will enable me to do. It will in- 
clude exhaustive comprehensiveness and perfec- 
tion of scope and design; following -and estab- 
lishing—all the good examples we can attain: 
proper consideration of each part and detail; 
full discussions of our work, and the practice of 
oratory; care in adjusting our territorial rela- 
tions ; due consideration of the wonderful nature 
of our problem ; enjoyment of whatever about it 
is fanny ; & proper arrangement of the parts of 
our plan and of the discussions on them; care for 
the family and for children ; avoidance of any 
unnecessary publicity ; regard for the personal 
dignity of parties concerned; the recognition 
and proper worship of the Almighty; and last of 
all, proper consideration of the material world, 
its forms and qualities. 

Lanovaor—Expression of some sort is the only 
vehicle and instrument (other than action) which 
we possess for the communication to one another 
of any of the thoughts or feelings, sentiments or 
passions—of any of the exercises of human souls 








and intelligences one with another. Especially 
is it true that in a matter like that which is at 
present occupying our minds, a matter so abstract, 
so complex, so difficult, so necessary to be ma- 
turely pondered and perfected, we have no mode 
whatever of availing ourselves of one another’s 
wisdom and experience and suggestiveness, ex- 
cept that of oral expression. I wish, therefore, to 
urge upon all present the great importance of 
thoroughly debating, over and over and over, if 
necessary, the whole of the field of our delibera- 
tions. True, the field is wide, but the responsi- 
bilities are great. The subjects before us are 
both numerous and weighty; and for that very 
reason we shall fail to do justice to ourselves, to 
our theme, to all those who are to be influenced 
by the vast and lasting results of our work in this 
plave and at this time, unless we shall use what- 
ever extent of time shall be found requisite, in 
order to the completest exposition, the fullest and 
freest comparison, the most perfect understand- 
ing, the maturest and aptest mutual modification, 
the ripest and most finished elaboration, the most 
solid and impregnable knitting of our structure. 

The gentleman pursued his theme with extreme 
volubility and at great length ; insomuch that a 
due regard for proportion obliged our reporter, 
after minuting verbatim the foregoing paragraph 
as ® specimen of the speaker’s style, to confine 
himself to a brief summary of his points taken in 
their order. These were: 

1. Language is a most important instrument 
and vehicle for thought. 

2. We ought, consequently, to have very full 
discussions, in order to be possessed of each oth- 
er’s thoughts and views. 

3. As we have in our labors to provide for an 
alliance suitable for all time, therefore we should 
provide ample room and encouragement for the 
cultivation of oral expression, rhetorical and 
other, and also of all good literature. 

Locatitr—Mr. Chairman, where are we? where 
are we? I ask, because I have not, thus far, been 
able to place to my satisfaction the many impor-~ 
tant considerations brought forward, so as to 
show their bearings from each other—their com- 
parative topography, if I may say so. I want to 
lay out the ground. I want to mark out clearly 
the place of each motive, each object, each gov- 
erning consideration; to map it down so that its 
place may be fixed. This ought to be easy. 
Whether we do this mentally or with the help of 
a map, in either case we can then fix the limits of 
our area of operations, determine its subdivision, 
set bounds and situation for each topic, and:ia 
short, determine the place and extent of every 
portion of the subject. Need I show how funda- 
mental in importance is an apportionment of ter- 
ritory to the powers here assembled? In a con- 
gress of negotiating princes, what subject would 
precede that of the boundaries of their realms? 
That is our case. Moreover, in our present work 
we must not omit the fullest provision for the de- 
termination of the geographical boundaries. I 
have alluded to of our respective provinces. We 
are also bound to provide for the amplest instruc- 
tion of all who are to live under our code, in all 
that pertains to their place, their country, the 
surface, arrangement, divisions, and situations of 
the world they and we live in. And I submit 





whether it would not be the very best thing we 
could do before going forward with our work, to 
make a thorough tour throughout every portion 
of our land, with a topographical engineer and a 
corps of surveyors, and so come back with full 
information and a map. 

MarveELousness—I am wonder-struck at the un- 
precedented spectacle before me! What sight 
could surpass that of an assembly constituted of 
such diverse elements, yet gathered in such won- 
derful accord of feeling and good will, and seek- 
ing so grand an object! Truly it is enough to 
make every heart swell with the most stirring 
emotions of surprise and admiration. No more 
admirable purpose could be entertained than 
ours. Oh, is it not most wondrous, most inex- 
pressibly wondrous! The conception would have 
seemed incredible, a mere tale of Oriental dreams, 
a story out of the Arabian Nights, did we not see 
the proof in very deed and in reality before our 
very eyes! Startling, impossible as it seems, it is 
true! My words fail, my conceptions even grow 
feeble as I contemplate the overwhelming features 
of our great enterprise! Oh! oh! oh! 

These last interjections were given with hands 
uplifted, eyes dilated, and mouth open, in a par- 
oxysm of pure wonder, too intense for any cohe- 
rent expression. 

Mirerurctness—Ha! ha! ha! Excuse me, Mr. 
Chairman, but “laugh and grow fat,” you know. 
I can’t help laughing at my good friend’s funny 
“oh! oh! oh!” and his hands stuck out and his 
eyes so round and eager! It was excessively 
ludicrous! In fact, this whole scheme of ours 
has its fanny side. I’ve been choking with laugh- 
ter half the time at it. How comical it is to see 
us all jumbled up together in this way, to stir up 
our wits and chop our logic into a hash of wis- 
dom! We run the risk of looking like people 
running all at once to grab the same thing, but 
running against each other and tumbling down. 
Well, it is no doubt a good thing to do, but it 
seems to me laughable to undertake it. One 
says we mustn’t do anything; another, that we 
must smash or kill anybody and anything that 
tries to prevent us from doing anything. One 
says we must be as selfish as we can and make all 
the money possible; another flies in his teeth 
with the doctrine that we must do everything not 
for ourselves, but for others. It is rather to be 
feared that our organization will be like a bag of 
tom-cats! Perhaps if we are all jolly and good- 
natured about it, we can get on like that game 
which children play, by running round and round 
in a ring as hard as they can, and counteracting 
the centrifugal force by holding tight to each 
other and laughing. I wish the scheme all suc- 
cess. Perhaps my well-known love of fun will 
be my excuse for one single suggestion. It is 
this: that plenty of healthy amusements be pro- 
vided for our young folks, and our old folks too. 
The more good fun and hearty laughs we have, 
the better we shall get through our work, and the 
longer we shall live. 

Oxper—System is the secret of success, Mr. 
Chairman. One thing at a time ; a place for ev- 
erything, and everything in its place. In the 
long series of suggestions which have been 6f- 
fered, not one has been without real and great 
value. I have, however, been distressed at the 
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extremely disorderly succession in which they 
have come before us. What we want is a sym- 
metrical edifice, not a heap of bricks. We must 
proceed, it seems to me, in some regulated, busi- 
ness-like method, if we are going to come at any 
good result. We must begin at the beginning, 
and go forward regularly to the end. What I 
wish to propose with this view is, that when our 
present disconnected series of suggestions is com- 
pleted, the present business committee, or a sim- 
ilar one, be authorized to do what is necessary to 
systematize the final operations of this assembly ; 
and, if thought best, to prepare a draft or prelim- 
inary plan of organization, which may be consid- 
ered, modified, and voted on in subsequent full 
meeting. This mode of proceeding puts our bus" 
iness into a practical shape and a small compass ; 
and we shall thus be able to check off our pro- 
gress, and to set on foot the real and practical 
part of our programme. As regards the details 
of that programme—all in good time. A proper 
method of consideration will bring all appropriate 
subjects in, in their natural and necessary order. 
It is therefore not worth while to go into ques- 
tions of arrangement and organization now. I 
need only remark that as the plan under consid- 
eration is the most important imaginable, a cor- 
respondingly strict adherence to regularity and 
arrangement of parts will, of course, be neces- 
sary. 

ParLoproGcenitiveness—The child is father to 
the man. Mr. Chairman, incidental references 
have been made to education ; but I have been 
paifled that no adequate consideration, and 
scarcely any at all, has been given to the subject of 
the young. Is any sentiment so strong as the love 
of our children? Are they not the hope and the 
pleasure of ourlives? Our own years can be but 
few ; but our children, besides this natural affec- 
tion for them as such, stand for the whole future 
of our race. Thus our love for them, our duty to 
them, are not confined to them individually, but 
are the measure and the indication of our regard 
for all humanity ; of our sense of duty to our 
whole race; of our obligations to the numberless 
future generations whose happiness or misery are 
80 intimately dependent upon our actions. Such 
considerations, it seems to me, conclusively show 
that the form of organization which we adopt 
ought first and most of all to be adapted to the 
wants and needs of the young. It ought to pro- 
vide for whatever can make the family and the 
home sacred, safe, and happy. It should afford a 
thorough system of education and instruction, the 
fruit of our best wisdom and our deepest love ; 
and such as to correct the defects, to develop the 
excellences, to symmetrize and utilize the powers 
of our children. In short, our organization, in- 
stead of being merely a plan for indulging any 
selfish desires of our own, should be such that by 
and through it each successive generation shall 
find its great happiness, its chief duty, to consist 
in preparing a better generation to succeed it. 
We shall thus gratify that immeasurable and sweet 
parental love which is so inextinguishably strong, 
and shall, in the higbest sense, be performing 
our whole duty toward our race. 

Secretiveness—Let us not expose our objects 
and proceedings to be known by others. The 
way to suaceed is not to let everybody see just 





what you want and how you mean to accomplish 
it, That openness exposes you to the utmost 
possible opposition and fhterference. But if no 
body knows what you are about, nobody can in- 
terfere. I wish, therefore, that a secret commit- 
tee of not more than three persons might be 
chosen, who shall have power to make such a 
plan of organization as they shall see fit, and that 
so far as we afterward discuss it, we shall do so 
under the most stringent obligations not to reveal 
anything that is said or concluded. And further- 
more, I think that whatever scheme we decide 
upon, it should be conducted, if possible, by per- 
sons not even known to be so employed. Thus 
our government will be unopposed, strong, 
speedy, and safe. 

In the mean time, I do not think best to state 
what I wish before so many people. Some stran- 
ger may have crept in. There may be some 
one who will reveal the affair to all the world. I 
shall reserve my views for the secret committee. 


Sz_r-Estrem—I know very well what is needed 
in an enterprise of this kind. I have not been 
consulted particularly, it is true ; but I have been 
present, and I have attentively observed what has 
been transacted before me. I approve of most of 
what has been said. With the suggestions that I 
am prepared to make, success wil! be certain. I 
am always successful, unless, indeed, my orders 
are neglected or violated. At present I choose to 
allude to only one point respecting the plan be- 
fore us. When properly applied to, I may state 
some further views. The point I mean is this: 
that while our scheme provides for all the mutual 
aids and advancements and governmental ar- 
rangements that have been so variously advo- 
cated, it shall not fail also to make ample allow- 
ance and provision for the preservation and cul- 
tivation of that independence, that sense of per- 
sonal dignity, that consciousness of one’s own ex- 
cellence, which constitute the central pillar of 
noble and elevated character. Obedience is well 
enough for inferiors; but a lofty mind can not 
well endure any other control than_ self-control, 
such as will always be applied if we feel a proper 
self-respect. I must therefore protest against 
being subjected in the least to any commands 
from any one. Inferiority, the place of an un- 
derstrapper, is not to be endured. 

Troe—Punctuality, regularity, clock-work-like 
periodicity of action, are required as much for 
success in life as for success in music. With- 
out consciousness and observance of accurate 
time engagements can not be kept, and present 
affairs all go wrong. Without precise knowledge 
of past time, chronology drops out of history, and 
nothing is left but a heap of unconnected facts. 
Whatever else is done, a rigid and unyielding 
frame-work of anniversaries and all public occa- 
sions whatever should be prepared, and main- 
tained by official chronometers and other proper 
means, so that dates and hours may be remem- 
bered and observed. 

Tune — This member, on being called up, 
nudged his neighbor Tnw:, and stepping upon the 
platform, they jointly responded by a very good 
vocal solo, Tune singing while Time conducted 
like the leader of an orchestra, baton in hand. 
The song was an old one, very sweet and sensi- 
ble, in praise of music. 





VENERATION—The worship of God is the high- 
est act of the human soul. I have been grieved 
that our sittings were not placed under his pro- 
tection, and his blessing asked upon what we 
seek todo. It would be useless to expect strength 
or wisdom or durability in a government which 
should omit that chiefest of all strengths, a sense 
of our entire dependence upon God. If we have 
not that sense, we shall surely stray into weak- 
nesses and follies. The light from above is the 
only light which can effectually illumine our 
path. Having said so much about the state of 
mind necessary for the work before us, let ‘me 
also respectfully suggest that a corresponding 
element should be expressly provided in our 
frame of polity. We need ample and decisive 
laws for the support of religion, of divine wor- 
ship; for the prevention and punishment of blas- 
phemy and other violations of the awful rever- 
ence due to the Almighty. This done, and with 
a constant reference to and sense of dependence 
on him, and we shall surely be led in the right 
way. Then we may be assured of a better wis- 
dom than our own in marking out our future 
path, and in adjusting the combinations of our 
alliance. oe 

The proposed series of suggestions having now 
been concluded, the Chairman stated the fact. 
He then renewed his own suggestion of a com- 
mittee to draft a plan of organization, and named 
the members: Causality, Comparison, Eventual- 
ity, Individuality,and Order. Ideality and Con- 
structiveness were added, and the committee, 
thus constituted, went to work. After a good 
deal of consultation and trouble, they came in 
with a pan which was adopted by the meeting, 
and which here follows. But it should be-added 
that this plan has not yet gotten fairly into opera- 
tion, and that another meeting for revision and 
improvement is already talked of; and in the 
meanwhile, any of our readers are welcome to 
suggest any improvement which they may think 
worth considering. 

PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 
OF THE 
POWERS OF ORANIA. 

The organization shall consist of a system of 
committees, each to have charge of its proper 
subjects, and each to decide upon questions wholly 
within its scope. In case a question arises which 
falls within the jurisdiction of more than one 
committee, they shall decide jointly; and all 
questions shall be subject, when required, to con- 
sideration and decision by all the powers in con- 
gress, which will thus, upon important questions, 
give the decision of the whole mind upon the 


_ whole matter. 


There shall be two principal committees, and 
twenty-six other committees; to consist of the 
members and act upon the subjects herein below 
enumerated. 

PRINCIPAL COMMITTEES. 

1. Consulting or Supreme Committee: Venera- 
tion, Conscientiousness, Benevolence, Self-Esteem, 
Causality, Comparison, Individuality, Eventuality. 
To act as a court of last resort—an umpire or 
referee in all cases of disagreement among mem- 
bers or committees, except such as need the action 
of a full congress. 





2, Executive Committee—to plan measures and 
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put them in execution, to keep things going gen- 

erally,’and have the practical management and 

control: Destructiveness, Combativeness, Contin- 

uity, Firmness, Constructiveness, Caution, Order, 

Ideality, Secretiveness, Approbativeness. 
SUB-COMMITTEES. 

8. On Religion: Veneration, Conscientiousness, 
Hope, Marvelousness, Ideality, Benevolence. 

4. On Morals : Conscientiousness, Benevolence, 
Ideality, Self-Esteem, Approbativeness, Destruc- 
tiveness. 

5. On Law: Conscientiousness, 
ness, Benevolence. 

6. On Reform and Punishment: Benevolence, 
Conscientiousness, Self-Esteem. 

7. On Social Interests: Amativeness, Philopro- 
genitiveness, Adhesiveness, Approbativeness, Ac- 
quisitiveness, Alimentiveness, Secretiveness, Be- 
nevolence, Conscientiousness. 

8. On Charity : Benevolence, Conscientiousness, 
Caution. 

9. On Education : Philoprogenitiveness, Benev- 
olence, Calculation, Conscientiousness, Imitative- 
ness, Individuality, Language, Eventuality, Lo- 
cality, Mirthfalness, Order. 

10. On Amusements: Mirthfulness, Ideality, 
Constructiveness, 

11. On Costume: Ideality, Form, Color, Self- 
Esteem, Approbativeness. 

12. On Health and Exercise: Alimentivenesse, 
Weight, Locality. 

13. On Defense and War: Combativeness, De- 
structiveness, Firmness, Continuity, Caution, Se- 
cretiveness, Constructiveness. 

14. On Business : Acquisitiveness, Calculation, 
Hope, Continuity, Secretiveness. 

15. On Trade and Commerce: Same, along with 
Locality. 

16. On Mechanics and Arts: Same as No. 14, 
along with Constructiveness. 

17. On Invention: Constructiveness, Calcula- 
tion, Ideality. 

18. On Literature: Language, Comparison, 
Causality, Eventuality, Ideality, Imitativeness, 
Individuality, Locality, Marvelousness, Mirthful- 
ness. ‘ 

19. On Oratory: Language, Comparison, Mirth- 
fulness, Causality, Ideality, Imitativeness. 

20. On Philosophy: Causality, Comparison, In- 
dividuality. 

21. On Poetry : Ideality, Time, Language, Mar- 
velousness, Individuality. ; 

22. On History: Eventuality, 
Causality. 

23. On Science: Comparison, Causality, Indi- 
viduality, Constructiveness, Ideality, Locality, 
Form. 

24. On Fine Arts: Ideality, Constructiveness, 
Form, Size, Color, Weight, Time, Tune, Imitative- 
ness, 

25. On Painting: Color, Form, Size. 

26. On Sculptare: Form, Size. 

27. On Architecture: Weight, Size, Form, 
Color. 

28. On Masic: Tune, Time. 

N. B.—It shonld be added that there has un- 
fortunately already been some jangling and disa- 
greement among these committee men about their 
respective duties. But such troubles always did 
happen, and always will. ‘Very likely some of 
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these gentlemen are misplaced. But a little pa- 
tience will correct all these difficulties ; and even 
the beginning of a system is better than none at 
all. 


Our Social Relations. 


Oh, happy they—the happiest of their kind— 
Whom geutle stars unite, and in ove fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend.— Thomson. 











MARRIAGE IN OUDH. 


Wuew the infant has been ushered into the world 
safely, and the astrologer has done his part in pro- 
viding for its future welfare, the parents, in the 
majority of the castes, but not all, begin almost 
immediately to think of his being affianced ; if 
the little one is a daughter the necessity for a 
speedy betrothal is still more urgent. Betrothals 
take place at all ages, from a few months to four 
or five years of age ; but they must be negligent 
parents indeed who delay the ceremony beyond 
the latter period. Custom has so willedit. There 
is little of ceremonial attendant upon the betroth- 
al. The matter is settled entirely by the parents 
on either side. It has been said that John Bull 
can do nothing without dining over it; but the 
Hindus are much more open to this same praise 
or censure, whichever it be intended for. Their 
lives are rounded with dinners. They dine over 
the ceremonials of the birth, and feast over those 
of the betrothal and marriage, and dine ceremo- 
nially again when death has entered their abodes. 

THE BETROTHAL. 

When the fathers, or uncles, or elder brothers 
of the youthful couple have decided upon young 
Mukhun Lall being the future husband of the lit- 
tle Arami they dine together, to show to assem- 
bled Hindudom that they are of one brotherhood. 
The dining, not at the same table, but on the same 
ground, and at the same time, is a public recogni- 
tion that the one party is fully recognized by the 
other as men and brethren, whatever malicious 
tongues may have said in times past. 

Little Arami, at whose house the dinner is given, 
knows and cares very little indeed of what is go- 
ing on. She is being betrothed, well and good ; 
she always knew she would be betrothed some 
day, at least she has heard the big people talking 
of it. She is hardly able to lisp out the word for 
it; but she likes the business notwithstanding, 
for she has a shrewd suspicion there will be quan- 
tities of sweetmeats when it’s all over. Any 
meeting of the brotherhood, she has had experi- 
ence enough to know, is always accompanied with 
distribution of sweetmeats, and she supposes that 
when her betrothal is taking place it will be so 
likewise. 

THE TRAGIC SIDE. 

To Mukhun Lall! Nobody knows anything 
abont him. What has that to do withit? Fate 
has it all in its own hands—betrothals, and mar- 
riages, and births, and deaths, young people and 
old, good people and bad, all are in fate’s hands— 
and why not Mukhun Lall and Arami? And yet 
there is a tragic side to this apparently harmless 
farce of the betrothal—a tragic side that exposes 
an amount of human woe as the result of these 
early betrothals, making one shudder to contem- 





plate it. Should Mukbun Lall die, young Arami 
is regarded by grim superstition as a creature 
whose interests in life have ended, who ought not 
to be on earth at all. She may be a child or a 
beautiful girl just bursting into all the grace of 
womanhood ; she may be possessed of ability and 
accomplishments of a sensitive soul glowing with 
poetic ideas, or of a strong resolute determined 
mind ; let her be possessed of what she may she 
is crushed, ground to earth, humiliated, by a ty- 
rant superstition that knows no pity. The unfeel- 
ing finger of scorn is pointed at her ever after as 
an outcast. The man who speaks a word of kind- 
ness to her does it as he would talk kindly to a 
dog ora horse. There is no human sympatby for 
her. She feels too, in her own mind, such is the 
power of credulity and superstition, that she 
ought to be in the grave of her husband; she 
looks upon herself as the outcast men call her, 
without hope in either world. In a population of 
some hundred and fifty millions of human beings, 
think how many such cases occur, and then say, 
has not this innocent-looking betrothal of Hindu- 
ism its tragic side as well? 


PREPARATORY CEREMONIALS. 

But it is not so with our little Arami. Mukhun 
Lall gets into all sorts of scrapes as a boy; and 
his mother has been known more than once to say 
that it is a wonder that boy has ever been reared. 
Nothing but her own indefatigable attention and 
superior management would ever have got him 
through the dangers that he has gone through. 
Arami has heard her future mother-in-law say so 
often, and is quite sure there is much truth in it. 
She begins to love Mukhun Lall already, although 
she has never seen him yet, for his village is six 
miles away. But the day of the grand marriage 
ceremony is drawing nigh, and Arami will see her 
destined husband then. She is all excitement; 
the whole household is all excitement. Nothing 
else but preparations for the wedding are talked 
of. Arami is now nine,and Mukhuon Lall just one 
month older ; and the ustrologer has been con- 
sulted to fix upon a lucky month and day and 
period for the marriage. Everything is prepared. 
Arami begins to feel herself quite a woman, with 
all a woman’s cares upon her. She has a host of 
things to think about and to attend to. Seven 
days before the eventful morn that is to witness 
the grand ceremonial, her mother bathes and 
dresses her with care, takes her outside the house, 
sprinkles a handful of corn over her, and brings 
her back, holding a brass plate in her hand on 
which are peculiar sweetmeats prepared for such 
occasions. Five days before the same day Muk- 
hun Lall’s mother goes through exactly the same 
ceremony with her son, and to his annoyance re- 
peats it every evening of the five. In the same 
way is the ceremony repeated every evening of 
the seven on Arami’s side, who goes through it 
with solemn devotion. She does not know its im- 
port, and neither of the mothers can tell her re- 
spective child what is the sense of it. It is rigid- 
ly observed, however, and seems to be a sort of 
dumb-show invocation of fruitfulness. Nothing 
is said on these occasions. 

THE WEDDING. 

At length the long-anticipated morning has 
dawned, and Arami is to be married. Mukhun 
Lall’s father brings him to the house of the bride, 
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dressed in his usual attire, as if nothing in partic- 
lar were about to take place. A plate of sweet- 
meats accompanies them. When they arrive at 
the house they find all the relatives on both sides 
assembled.’ Arami’s aunt comes out before Muk- 
hun Lall enters the house, and takiog the plate of 
sweetmeats distributes a small portion to each 
visitor. She then takes Mukhun Lall aside and 
dresses him richly—suits of clothes being also 
prepared at the expense of Arami’s parents for all 
the household of her youthful bridegroom. Bril- 
liantly dressed, as brilliantly as the means of the 
parties will admit of, he is crowned with a gar- 
land, and thus decorated introduced into the 
apartment where Arami, vailed from head to foot, 
awaits him, surrounded by her relatives. She is 
led forward by her uncle to meet Mukhbun Lall, 
who anxiously endeavors, by augnring from her 
gait and manner, to form some idea of the form 
and countenance to be hereafter revealed. A 
square platform having been prepared, a fire is lit 
upon it, into which some ghee is sprinkled. The 
flowing dresses of the two are tied together and 
sprinkled with a yellow powder, while they pro- 
ceed, under the direction of the Brahman, to walk 
round the fire solemnly. When this is done seven 
times, as our youthfnl hero and heroine do, the 
marriage is one of the most formal character ; 
and the husband subsequently attests it by say- 
ing, ‘‘She is my wife by seven rounds.” The 
presence of the Brahman is not indispensable, 
but if his services can be secured so much the 
better ; and some of them, learned in the Shas- 
ters, Will repeat on such occasions, whole pages 
taken from the sacred books, which they have 
learned long ago by beart. 
THE MARRIAGE FEAST. 

And now comes the great feast—the marriage 
feast—without which the brotherhood would hard- 
ly consider it a marriage at all. At this feast the 
bride and bridegroom sit together and eat togeth- 
er, she being then first unvailed for the purpose 
It may be easily supposed that our little Arami 
has no great appetite, that she is far more anxious 
to see what imprersion the disclosure of her fea- 
tures has had upon her boy-hushand than to re- 
gale herself with the good things provided for 
her. It is not so with Mukhun Lall, however ; he 
has had a long walk, and the morning air has 
given him an appetite. He says little until he has 
feasted largely on the excellent viands provided, 
and then talks composedly and critically of the 
sweetmeats. Both parties are satisfied, and the 
hookah or hubble-bubble, and the reception of 
ceremonial visits, and the inepection of presents, 
fill up the time until the evening. 

Then it isthe turn of Mukbun Lall’s father to 
ask if Arami may be permitted to vieit her hus- 
band’s family for ten or fifteen days. Here there 
is always a little friendly and graceful interlude 
of badinage. Courtesy requires that the father of 
the boy should make this request, and custom re- 
quires that the mother of the girl should protest 
he is quite unreasonable. Ten or fifteen days! 
the idea is preposte.ous. The whole household 
would be deranged on both sides. No, truly, it 
can not be granted; but she may go for five. 
With this the boy’s father is fain to be content, hay- 
ing known well all along that nothing else was to 
be expected. Custom has so settled it. 





ARAMI VISITS HER HUSBAND. 

Taking his garland off as he gets to the door, 
Mukhun Lall is carried off, miscellaneous pres- 
ents of sweetmeats, clothes, and ornaments being 
sent along with him. The next day Arami, rich- 
ly dressed, is carried in a litter to the village of 
her husband. She is met at its entrance by her 
husband’s relations, who receive her in charge ; 
and, accompanied by music and a fine retinue, is 
conducted to her husband’s house, or rather the 
house of his father. When the bride thus pays 
her first visit to the new household, it is incum- 
bent she should not go on foot. However poor 
the family may be they will provide some means 
of escort and some means of carriage beyond the 
common. It may be only a pony, or even a don- 
key, but something of that kind will certainly be 
provided. 

During the whole five days she remains in her 
new home, feasting, and music, and singing, and 
dancing are kept up, as well as the means of the 
parties will permit ; and when she leaves it again 
to return to her mother, fresh presents must be 
made, fresh expenses incurred by her parents to 
meet the demands of that grinding old tyrant, 
custom. It is all these expenses, without which 
Hindu marriages can not be solemnized, which 
have conduced to cause the deaths of so many 
thousands of female children throughout Oudh. 
There was no crime more prevalent than female 
infanticide, and none more difficult to the English 
Government to eradicate, if indeed it has yet been 
eradicated ; for it did not belong to the poor only, 
but was characteristic of wealthier classes as well ; 
and who shall tell us now the secrets of their 
zenanas? 

SHE GOES HOME AGAIN. 

And now our little Arami is a wedded wife. 
Still only nine years of age. However, fortunate- 
ly for the people and the country, custom does 
not require that she should finally leave her fath- 
er’s roof till she has attained her fourteenth or 
sixteenth year. Nor is it usual among the villa- 
gers for the wife to join her husband till he has 
some means of providing for her. Where wealth 
renders such considerations of small import, 
twelve is the more usual age. When she has thus 
finally left, her mother has the right of reclaiming 
her services for a month, at the end of two months’ 
residence in her new home ; and every year after, 
as long as the mother lives, she has also the right 
of requiring her daughter to reside with her for 
at least six weeks—six weeks in each year—a cu- 
rious provision, not in force,so far as I am aware, 
in other countries. 

From what has already been said it will be ap- 
parent that the expenses of magriage, as entailed 
upon the parents of the bride, are very consider- 
able ; yet there is one additional item not yet no- 
ticed, and which presses heavily on the poor. 
When the bride goes finally to take up her abode 
with her husband she is e ted to bring with 
her stores of provision suffi to last the house- 
hold into which she enters at least for a couple of 
months. Thus every step of the tedious ceremo- 
nial, from the betrothal in early infancy to the 
final settlement of the two as householders, is 
franght with very considerable outlay on the part 
of the bride’s family. 

. MOHAMMEDAN MARRIAGES. 

As the Hindus form the great mass of the vil- 

population, their habits and customs are 





properly those of the country itself. The Moham- 
medan form of marriage is more of a religious 
ceremonial, and the marri procession of the 
bridegroom to fetch home his bride, which gener- 
ally takes place in the evening or at night, forms 
the predominant and distinguishing feature of the 
outer ceremonials. It is this procession, or some- 
thing analogous to it among the Jews, on which 
the parable of the wise and foolish virgins is 
founded. Among some of them the boy and girl 
are seated upon a bed, when the sentences from 
the Koran are read ; and the bride being closely 
vailed, the youth says, “ Be thou blind of one eye 
or both, or lame, or deaf, or ugly, or beautiful, or 
good, or bad, I take thee for my wife.” In some 
cases a sheet is then thrown over their heads as 
they sit together, and a small mirror put into the 
bridegroom's hands, into which both look, and 
thus he sees for the first timte the features of his 
bride. I have heard of one faint-hearted swain 
falling back in a swoon when he saw the reflection 
of his fair one’sface. “ a have married me to 
a squinter,” be muttered, as he was being carried 
off. It was quite true ; but “the squinter,” as he 
ungallantly called her. made him an excellent wife, 
as the ugly wives always do in the novels of 
So female novelists now-a-days in Eng- 
and. 
———— —> + ° 


MARRIED BELLBS. 


Miss Evans, in her late novel, “Macaria,” in 
which there is much to praise and not a little to 
condemn, has the following passage, which cer- 
tainly falls under the first-named head; and we 
copy it for the benefit of “‘ whom it may concern.” 

“Noble wives, who properly appreciate the re- 
sponsibility of their position, should sternly re- 
buke and frown down the disgraceful idea, which 
seems to be gaining ground and favor in our cit- 
ies, that married women may, with impunity, seek 
attentions and admiration abroad. Married belles 
and married beaux are not harmless, nor should 
they be tolerated in really good society. Women 
who so far forget their duties to their homes and 
husbands, and the respect due to public opinion, 
as to habitually seek for happiness in the mad 
whir! of so-called fashionable life, ignoring house- 
hold obligations, should be driven from well-bred, 
refined circles, to hide their degradation at the 
firesides they have disgraced. 

That wives should constantly endeavor to cul- 
tivate social graces, and render themselves as fas- 
cinating as Cap oape hold their sacred duty ; but 
beauty should be preserved, and accomplishments 
perfected to bind their husbands’ hearts more 
closely, to make their homes attractive instead of 
being constantly paraded before the world for the 
unholy purpose of securing the attentions and ad- 
ulation of other gentleman. 

I do not desire to see married women recluses ; 
on the contrary, I believe that society has imper- 
ative claims upon them, which should be prompt- 
ly met, and faithfully and gracefully discharged. 

ut those degraded wives, who are never seen 
with their husbands when they can avoid it— who 
are never happy unless riding or walking with 
strangers or receiving their attentions at theaters, 
concerts, or parties—are a d to the nation, 
which they are D cag erm demoralizing and cor- 
rupting. Sion influence of these few deluded 
weak libels on our sex, may God preserve our 
age and country! 

Statesmen are trained dog og the mother’s 
arm-chair, and she can imbue the boy with lofty 
sentiments, and inspire him with aims which, 
years hence, shall lead him in congressional halls 
to adhere to principles, to advance the truth— 

votes for the next election fall 
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PE YSIOGNOMYT. 
OUR TEETH AND JAWS. 





Tus teeth and jaws may not at first sight seem 
to furnish so attractive a subject for investigation 
and elucidation as some other parts of the face ; 
but we hope to show that they may be studied 
not only with profit but with interest. 

ANATOMICAL FACTS. 

Figure 2 represents both the upper and the 
lower jaws, with their principal nerves and a 
complete set of teeth. The upper jaw is called, 
in the technical language of anatomy, the supe- 
rior mazillary bone, and the lower jaw the inferior 
maxillary bone. The parts of these bones into 
which the teeth are inserted are denominated the 
alveolar processes In Fig. 2 the external alve- 
olar processes are partially removed, exposing 
the roots of the teeth, the nerves, etc. 





Fie. 1.—Hxap or a Lion. 


Man is provided with two sets of teeth. The 
first are thiose of childhood, called deciduous or 
milk teeth, and are represented in Fig. 3, where 
@ represents the central incisor or cutting tooth ; 
b, lateral incisor ; c, canine; d, first molar ; ¢, sec- 
ond molar. 

THE PERMANENT TEETH. 

“ The permanent teeth are thirty-two, sixteen in 
each jaw. The eight central are called incisors, 
or cutting; next are the four canine, or eye teeth ; 
then the eight bicuspids, or small double; and 
lastly twelve molars, or grinding. Each lateral 
half of each jaw, reckoning from the center, con- 
tains two incisors, one canine, two bicuspids, and 
three molars. 

“ A tooth is composed of a firm external crust, 
called enamel ; the tooth bone proper, called the 
ivory ; and a cortical substance, called cementum. 
The enamel covers the exposed surface of the 
crown, and the cementum forms a thin coating 
over the root of the tooth. Its structure is simi- 
lar to bone, and exhibits numerous calcigerous 
cells and tubuli. The cementum becomes thicker 
in old age, and gives rise to appearances in old 








Fie. 2.—Jaws anp Trers. 


persons called exostosed; the same appearances 
are also produced by mercury and other drugs. 
PERIODS OF DENTITION. 

“The temporary teeth usually appear in the 
following order, the lower teeth generally pre- 
ceding the upper: In the seventh month the two 
middle incisors ; in the ninth, the two lateral in- 
cisors; in the twelfth, the first molars; in the 
eighteenth, the canine; in the twenty-fourth, the 
two last molars. This order, however, is subject 
to considerable irregularity. 

“The permanent teeth generally appear: first 
molars, at 64 years; two middle incisors, 7th 
year; two lateral incisors, 8th year ; first bicus- 
pids, 9th year; second bicuspids, 10th year; 
canine, 11th to 12th year ; second molars, 12th to 
13th year; last molars, 18th to 21st year. 

“The last grinding tooth, from its late develop- 
ment, is called dens sapienta, or wisdom tooth. 
Occasionally it does not appear till twenty-five 
or thirty years of age, or even later.” 

COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. 

“In examining the jaws of animals,” Sir 
Charles Bell says, “we shall be convinced that 
the form of the bones is adapted to the necessi- 
ties of the creature, independently altogether of 
the sense of taste; that in man, whose jaw-bones 
are smaller than those of other animals, this sense 
is most perfect, most exquisite in degree, and 
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Fro. 8.—A Ser or Inranr Teers. 


suited to the greatest variety in its exercise. 
Turning to the skulls of the horse and the lion, 
we shall see that the one is fitted for powerful 
mastication and the other for tearing and lacerat- 








~ 


ing, not for cutting or grinding ; 
and if we examine the form of 
the teeth more narrowly, we 
shall perceive that there must 
necessarily be a form of jaw 
corresponding to these actions. 
In the lion, the tiger, and all 
carnivorous animals,-much of 
the character of the face lies in 
the depth of the jaw forward, 
because this depth is necessary 
for the socketing of the long 
canine teeth. When on the con- 
trary, the jaw is deep and strong 
toward the back part, it is for 
the firm socketing of the grind- 
ing teeth, and is characteristic 
of the form of the head of the 
horse, and of all graminivorous 
animals.” 
A SIGN OF ANIMALITY. 

We here see the anatomical 
reason why large or protub- 
erant jaws are unconsciously associated in our 
minds wit. predominant animality; and if 
we seek a confirmation of this impression, we 
need but to examine any good collection of hu- 
man crania, or drawings from such crania. Such 
an examination will show that the lower and 
more close to the animal the race or the individ- 





Fie. 4.—Hzap or a Horsz. 


ual may be (other things being equal), the 
stronger and more prominent are the jaws. 

Sir Charles Bell has shown that in the negro, 
the whole of the face is actually smaller, when 
compared with the brain-case, than that of the 
European; but the jaws, contrasted with the 
other parts of the face, are larger. Figs. 5 to 9 
inclusive illustrate this point and render argu- 
ment unnecessary. A personal examination of 
an immense number of skulls of all nations and 
races has convinced us that as we advance from 
the lower to the higher, the jaws recede as inevi- 
tably as the forehead advances. The lower ante- 
rior part of the lower jaw, forming the chin, is an 
exception, its projection being relatively greater 
in the higher than in some of the lower races. 

THE JAWS AND DIET. 

In carnivorous animals, the lion, the tiger, and 
the wolf (Fig. 11), for instance, the upper jaw pro- 
jects forward of the lower, while in vegetable 
eaters the reverse is true, as seen in the sheep (Fig. 
15), the goat, the cow, etc. In carnivorous birds 
the upper mandible is much longer than the lower, 
bending over, as in the eagle, the hawk, ete. It 
is believed that in man analogous physical pecu- 
liarities indicate dispositions allied to those of 
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the class of animals to which the resemblance 
may be traced. Thus an individual like that rep- 
resented by Fig. 12, whose upper jaw projects 
slightly beyond the lower, will be found to have 
large Destructiveness, and to be particularly fond 


Fie. 5.—A Boor. 


of animal food, while Fig. 16 represents one who 

prefers vegetable food and is adverse to the shed- 

ding of blood, Destructiveness being small. 
DESTRUCTIVENESS, 

It has been seen that in the carnivora, much of 
the character of the jaws, and consequently of 
the lower part of the face, depends upon the pres- 
ence of the long canine teeth. Any undue en- 
largement of these teeth in man indicates De- 
structiveness, and gives an air of savageness and 
ferocity. The action of the muscle (Levator an- 
guli oris, Fig. 14, D.) which raises the angle of 
the mouth and exposes the canine teeth, is a sign 
of malignant rage, as shown in Fig. 10. 

LOVE OF OVERCOMING, 

In most persons the lower canine teeth stand 
out a little from the line of the others, This 
indicates what Dr. Redfield has called the Love 
of Overcoming. One who has this sign large does 
not shrink from the contemplation of obstacles in 

/ 


Fie. 6.—SxKvLL or a Nuczo. 


his way, but looks at the worst in anticipation of 
meeting and overcoming it. The sign is large in 
_ all carnivorous animals, and particularly large in 
_ the lion and the mastiff. When the lower canine 
tooth stands out much from the line of the other 





teeth, the part of the lip which lies over it is 
pressed outward and ‘appears full, as in portraits 
of Washington 

Dr. Redfield describes many other signs, the 
existence of which in the teeth he thinks he has 
established. We append his remarks on several 
of them without, however, indorsing what he 
says; but hoping that our readers will bring both 
his views and our own to the test of careful ob- 
servation. 

REPUBLICANISM. 

“The first pair of upper incisors indicate the 
sentiment of Republicanism, or the love of society 
as it exists in a republic. The elements of re- 
publicanism are mediocrity and democracy, the 
first of which is indicated by the length of the 
first pair of upper incisors, and the second by 
their breadth. Those who desire to associate 
and mutually to govern themselves in very large 
societies, have these teeth large. and the same is 
the case with animals that are called gregarious. 
The sign of democracy, as a general rule, is larg- 
est in agriculturists, and laboring men whose em- 
ployments are not properly trades or professions. 
In mechanics and professional men, as a class, 
the sign of mediocrity is largest. These two so- 
cial faculties relate to these two classes of em- 
ployments ; the first being the desire of artisans 
and professional men to associate and hold con- 
ventions for their mutual interests and improve- 
ment, and for sympathy in their common objects ; 
and the second being the desire of agriculturists 


and the common laboring classes to congregate, 
as on the occasion of great fairs and other public 
exhibitions.” 

FILIAL LOVE. 

“ The second pair of incisors indicates the sen- 
timent of Filial Affection. Their length indicates 
the love of father, and their breadth the love of 
mother. . This sign is not only great in those who 
are very affectionate and dutiful to their natural 
parents, but indicates also the disposition to look 
on old people with filial feeling, and to call them 
father and mother when the degree of familiarity 
will allow it. The existence and government of 
isolated families, which are so important in the 
social economy, depends on this faculty, as the 
civil government is founded on the faculty of re- 
publicanism. As filial affection recognizes abso- 
lute authority in the parent, and as it is exercised 
toward persons of a patriarchal character, and 
such as are considered wise and capable of in- 
structing and guiding, those who have it very 
strong are more easily than others induced to 
adopt fathers spiritual and temporal, and to yield 





implicitly, like mere children, to their teachings 
and authority. This leads directly to ecclesiasti- 
cal power and to unlimited monarchy, which ex- 
clude and take the place of that mutual self-gov- 
ernment which is the legitimate result of the fac- 
ulty of republicanism. The sign of the latter 
faculty is large in the American people, and not 


Fie. 8.—Mrcnart ANGELO. 
so large in the upholders of monarchy; while the 
sign of filial love is large in monarchists, and not 
so large in republicans. There is the same dif- 
ference also between Papists and Protestants.” 
FRATERNAL LOVE. 

“The second pair of lower incisors indicates the 
Love of Improvement and the Love of Brothers 
and Sisters ; their length indicating the former, 
and their breadth the latter. Some persons have 
a great deal of the disposition to improve, with- 
out very much of the susceptibility of improve- 
ment. Such persons have the second pair of 
lower incisors long ; and, other things being equal, 
will improve as much or more than those who 
have great susceptibility of improvement and less 
desire for it. Some persons, again, have very 
strong fraternal affection, and experience a strong 
fraternal feeling for their friends and associates, 
and for the whole human family. These havea 


Fie. 9.—SKULL oF A CAUCASIAN, 


large sign of fraternal love, or considerable 
breadth of the second pair of lower incisors.” 
EXCLUSIVENESS. 

“The first pair of lower incisors indicates the 
faculties of Love of Solitude, and the Love of the 
Society of a Few; the former being indicated by 
their length, and the latter by their breadth- 
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Fie. 10.—MALIGNANT RAGE. 





One who has these teeth long has a great feeling 
of his own individuality, or what may be called 
selfhood. He likes to be alone a great deal, and 
is not so dependent as others on social intercourse 





Fie. 11.—Hrap or a Wotr. 
for contentment and happiness, for he is society 
for himself. The sign of this faculty is generally 
large in connection with a large sign of love of 





Fre. 12.—Desravoriveness Lance. 


improvement, and in that case it indicates the 
solitary student, one who prefers the communion 
of his own thoughts and of books to the society 
of others. But, if it be large with a small sign 












of love of improvement, as it is in the hog, it in- 
dicates great love of oneself; and if the signs of 
benevolence, kindness, and the desire to love be 
small, it indicates selfishness, and that general 
trait of character which is attached to the name 
of swine, and which is sometimes ascribed to hu- 
man beings. An unusual breadth of the first pair 
of lower incisors is characteristic of those who 
are very fond of the society of a choice few, who, 
like themselves, are very exclusive. The sign is 
large in the hog, and very large in the rabbit, an- 
imals which are usually seen in pairs or in little 
groups of three or four; and it is large also in 
those who disincline to mingle with the ‘ vulgar 
herd,’ and who are therefore called aristocratic.” 


INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS. 
“The upper canine teeth, or eye-teeth, as they 
are familiarly called, indicate the love of posses- 
sion and the Jove of *z. 
change. These consti- 
tute the sentiment of Jn- 
dividual Rights. The 
first is indicated by the 
length, and the latter 
by “the breadth of the Fie. 13—Heap or Eacus. 
woper canines. One who has these teeth long, 
hus great love of property, or of possessions, 
as houses, lands, cattle, or anything that may be 
regarded as goods and chattels. This faculty is 
not the disposition to acquire, though it acts in 
connection with that faculty, but it has relation to 
the possession of what is gained, or to what is 
one’s own.” 





SIGNS OF PHYSICAL DEGENERATION. 

“There are many signs,” Dr. Holmes says, “that 
fa\l far short of the marks of cretinism, yet just 
as plain as that is to the visus eruditus, which one 
meets every hour of the day in every circle of so- 
ciety. Many of these are partial arrests of devel- 





opment. We do not care to mention all which 
we think may be recognized, but there is one 
which we need not hesitate to speak of, from the 
fact that it is so exceedingly common. 

“ The vertical part of the lower jaw is short, and 
the angle of the jaw is obtuse, in infancy. When 





Fie. 14.—Mvsores or tae Moura. 


the physical development is complete, the lower 
jaw, which, as the active partner in the business 
of mastication, must be developed in proportion 
to the vigor of the nutritive apparatus, comes 
down by a rapid growth, which gives the straight- 
cut posterior line and the bold right angle so fa- 
miliar to us in the portraits of pugilists, exagger- 
ated by the caricaturists in their portraits of 
fighting men, and noticeable in well-developed 
persons of all classes. But in imperfectly grown 
adults the jaw retains the infantile character, the 





Fie. 15.—Hzap or a Suzzr. 


short vertical portion necessarily implying the 
obtuse angle. The upper jaw, at the same time, 
fails to expand laterally: in vigorous organisms 
it spreads out boldly, and the teeth stand “a 
and with space enough ; whereas in subvitali 

persons it remains narrow, as in the child, so that 
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Phusiologny. 


A knowledge of the structure and fonctions of the human body 
should guide us In all our tnvestigations of the various phenomena of 
life. —Cabanis. 





STAMMERING— 
ITS CAUSES AND CURE. 


Gms and ladies are seldom known to stammer. 
With them, the organ of Language is larger than 
in males, and they are more free and copious in 
speech. They commence early to talk to their 
dolls, play “ keep Jhouse, teach school,” correct 
the dog and the cat, talk to the bird, and keep up 
avocal chatter generally. Nor will the command 
of an impatient and inconsiderate parent, to 
“Hold your tongue!” avail, with little girls. 
They must talk, langh, or cry, while the boys 
whistle, play ball, fly kites, roll hoops, play horse 
or hide-and-seek, drive nails, bore holes, saw 
wood, whittle, build boats or carts; harness the 
dog or the goat, and do other similar service 
where much yelling and little talking is required. 
Girls are much more with their mothers, and con- 
versation, including “small talk,” can go on al- 
most perpetually, all day long; and it is a fact, 
ladies become by practice far the best and most 
natural talkers. Who ever knew a lady to stam- 
mer? 

Boys are more rough, blunt, and uncouth in 
manners and conversation, and are more fre- 
quently commanded to “ hush!—shut up!” “stop 
your clatter!” “be quiet!” etc., and told that 
“ boys should be seen, not heard,” and they come 
to think more than they talk. Later in life they 
are expected to read aloud, tell what they saw or 
heard, and they blunder, misplace their words, 
and form the Aabit of stammering. 

All the organs of speech are precisely the same 
in those who do and who do not stammer. It is 
a mental and not a physiological or bodily infirm- 
ity, and should be treated accordingly. This view 
is corroborated by a French writer, who says : 

“Stammering has generally been ascribed to 
some physical impediment in the tongue, the pal- 
ate, or some other of the organs of speech ; but 
it is easy to show that its cause is of a very dif- 
ferent origin, and that it rarely, if ever, arises 
from simple malformation of the vocal organs: 

“Tt is justly observed by M. F. Voisin, M.D., 
of Paris, who is (or was) himself afflicted to a 
great degree with this defect of speech, and who 
is therefore no very incompetent judge, that the 
anatomical inspection of the vocal organs does 
not demonstrate any vice of conformation. ‘The 
persons,’ says he, ‘that I have seen, and who, 
like myself, spoke with difficulty, had not, as is 
alleged, the tongue larger than other people, nor 
its ligaments laxer, nor its fremum excessively 
long, nor the teeth so placed as to present any 
obstacle. It is incontestable, indeed, that all 
these lesions exist, and I have myself seen every 
one of them ; but when they do exist, they give 
tise to phenomena totally different. To be con- 
vinced of this it is only necessary to examine the 
individuals in whom they present themselves. 
We shall remark, it is true, a greater or less alter- 
ation of pronunciation, but never the characteristic 
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symptoms of - 
“ If physical malformation were really the gen- 





eral cause of stammering, the effect would neces- 
sarily be permanent, and would affect the same 
sounds every time they recurred ; but the reverse 
of this is the truth ; for it is well known that, on 
occasions of excitement, stammerers often display 
a fluency and facility of utterance the very oppo- 
site of their habitual state, and that, as Dr. Voi- 
sin expresses it, ‘ Lorsqu’ils se mettent en colére, 
ils blasphement avec une énergie qui n’a point 
échappée aux hommes les moins observateurs.’* 
But passion or excitement can never remove a 
physical cause, make a large tongue small, set 
crooked teeth straight, or tighten the ligaments of 
the tongue, and then let these imperfections re- 
turn as soon as the storm is over. Such causes 
may make a person speak thick, or low, or indis- 
tinctly ; but his utterance wili still be as equable 
and free from stammer as before, and therefore 
the true stammer must depend on a totally differ- 
ent antecedent. 

“Dr. Voisin proves very clearly that the real 
cause is irregularity in the nervous action of the 
parts which combine to produce speech. This is 
shown by analyzing speech. The natural sounds, 
or vowels, are simple, and require only one kind 
of muscular action for their production ; hence 
they are almost always under command. The art- 
ificial, or compound, sounds (hence denominated 
con-sonants) are complex, and require several dis- 
tinct and successive combinations of a variety of 
muscles ; and it is they alone that excite stam. 
mering. But it is the brain that directs and com- 
bines all voluntary motions ; and consequently 
every disturbing cause, not local and not perma- 
nent, can affect the voluntary motions of speech 
only through the medium of the brain ; and irreg- 
ular action of the brain must thus be the indis- 
pensable antecedent or cause of the effect—stam- 
mering. This will be obvious on reviewing the 
exciting causes of that infirmity. 

“ First. It is no unusual thing to see a person, 
who is perfectly fluent in conversation, and who 
has never been known to stammer, become griev- 
ously affected with it, if called upon unexpectedly 
to address a public audience. Every one will 
admit that, in this case, there is no physical im- 
pediment to utterance, but that the cause is in 
the brain, or organ of the mind, and that it con- 
sists in irregular nervous impulse sent to the or- 
gans of speech, and proceeding from a conflict 
between the desire to speak well, the fear of speak- 
ing ill, or perhaps a consciousness of a paucity or 
bad arrangement of the ideas which he is expect- 
ed to communicate, or it may be a dearth of words 
in which to clothe them. In every instance the 
essential circumstance is a conflict, or absence of 
co-operation among the active faculties, necessa- 
rily giving rise to a plurality, instead of to a unity 
of nervous purposes, and consequently to a plu- 
rality, instead of to a unity of simultaneous mus- 
cular combinations ; and the irregular plurality 
of purposes and of actions thence resulting con- 
stitutes exactly what is called stammering. 

“A striking illustration of the truth of this 
view is the fact, that stammering, or irregularity 
of action, is an affection not peculiar to the mus- 
cles concerned in the production of speech, but 
is common to these and to all the muscles under 


* When they get angry, they blaspheme with an energy 
which can not fail to impress the least observing. 








the power of the will. Wherever two or more di- 
verging purposes of nearly equal power assail the 
mind, and prompt to opposite courses of action 
at the aame time, there stammering appears, whe- 
ther it be in the muscles of the vocal organs or 
in those of the feet. We recollect a ludicrous 
example of this in a boy at a dancing-school ball 
in the assembly rooms. He was dancing very 
easily and gracefully, and with much inward 
tranquillity and satisfaction, when, on a sudden, 
raising his head, his wonder was attracted and 
dazzled by the unusual splendor of the chande- 
liers, which he had not before noticed. His feet 
continued to move, but with evidently less unity 
of purpose than before, and after making a few 
unmeaning and rather eccentric movements, or 
stammering with his feet instead of with his 
tongue, he fell on his back on the floor, and 
awoke from his revery. 

** Secondly. A person unexpectedly beset by 
danger stammers from head to foot, till his pres- 
ence of mind gives him a unity of purpose, and 
decides what he is to do. In this instance, it is 
undeniably the simultaneous existence of oppo- 
site mental impulses that produces the effect. For 
the same reason, the sudden recollection, during 
an animated discourse, of something forgotten, 
causes a temporary stammer and unsteadiness of 
attitude. In short, a multiplicity of impulses 
causes contrariety of action, and contrariety of 
action constitutes stammering. 

“¢The influence which the encephalon exer- 
cises over pronunciation,’ eays Dr. Voisin, ‘is 
equally established by the observations continu- 
ally furnished by orators, advocates, and public 
speakers. If the intellectual operations are car- 
ried on with rapidity, if the ideas are clear, nu- 
merous, and well connected, the pronunciation 
will be free, easy, and agreeable ; if, on the con- 
trary, the march of intellect is slow and difficult, 
and the ideas are confused and ill arranged, the 
elocution will partake of the internal trouble, 
and the orator, thus accidentally a stammerer, 
will soon have fatigued his audience by his repe- 
titions and disagreeable articulations.’ We have 
seen the same thing arise from a deficient supply 
of words to clothe the ideas that presented them- 
selves ; the contrariety arising in this instance 
from the ineffectual struggle of a small organ of 
Language to keep pace with the workings of lar- 
ger organs of other intellectual powers. 

‘“* Thirdly. The effects of wine and spirituous 
liquors prove the influence of the brain in the 
production and cure of stammering. ‘Look at 
that individual, who, without committing any 
great excess, is moderately excited by a few 
glasses of wine ; lately he was sad, silent, and 
spiritless ; now, what a metamorphosis! he is gay, 
talkative, and witty. Let him continue to drink, 
and go beyond the measure of his judgment, his 
head will become embarrassed, and the fumes of 
the wine trouble his intellectual functions. The 
muscles, subjected to the guidance of a will with- 
out power, contract feebly, and the most confused 
and marked stammering succeeds to the fluent 
pronunciation so lately observed, and which de. 
pended on the powerful action of the brain on 
the organs of speech.’ 

“ Fourthly. From the earliest antiquity acci- 
dental stammering has been noticed by physi- 
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cians as frequently the precursor of apoplexy 
and palsy, which could happen only from the pre- 
ceding affection of the brain acting on the orgars 
of speech. 

“ Fifthly. M. Voisin himself remarks the well- 
known fact, that stammerers are generally very 
sensitive and easily irritable, and, at the same 
time, timid and retiring ; thus affording the es- 
sential contrariety of emotions in its strongest 
degree. M. Voisin forcibly delineates this state, 
when he says, ‘I shall never forget when I had fin- 
ished my studies, and was entering on life, my 
troubled countenance, my embarrassment and 
monosyllabic answers, and the silence which fear 
ind timidity almost always enforced upon me, 
gave to many people such an idea of my charac. 
ter, that I may dispense with quoting the epithet; 
which they were pleased to bestow upon me.’ 

“ Siathly. Certain emotions, by exciting the 
brain, direct such a powerful nervous influx upon 
the organs of speech, that it not only frees the 
stammerer from his infirmity for a time, but has 
even sufficed to deliver the dumb from their bon- 
dage, and enabled them to speak. Esquirol gives 
a curious example of this fact. A dumb man 
had long endured contempt and bad usage from 
his wife ; but heing one day more grossly mal- 
treated than usual, he got into such a furious 
rage, that he regained the use of his tongue, and 
repaid with usury the execrations which his ten- 
der mate had so long lavished upon him. This 
shows how closely the brain influences speech. 

** Seventhly. Speech is the conductor of ideas, 
and is useless where none exist. Accordingly it 
is noticed that idiots, although they hear well 
and have a sound conformation of the organs of 
speech, and a power of emitting all the natural 
sounds, are either dumb or speak very imperfectly 

* Eighthly. Under the influence of contending 
emotions the tongue either moves without firm- 
ness or remains altogether immovable. This oc- 
curs most frequently when Cautiousness or fear 
and Veneration or respect are the opposing feel- 
ings. Stammeriog from this cause diminishes 
imperceptibly, and sometimes even disappears, 
in proportion as the individual regains his pres- 
ence of mind and masters his internal impres- 
sion. ‘ The observations,’ says Dr. M. F. Voisin, 
‘which I have the sad privilege of making 
on myself every day, confirm what is here ad- 
vanced. I have often intercourse with men for 
whom I feel so much respect, that it is almost im- 
possible for me to speak to them when I appear 
before them. But if the conversation, of which 


they at first furnish the whole, goes on and be- 
comes animated, recovering soon from my first 
emotion, I shake off all little considerations, and, 
raising myself to their height, I discuss with 
them without fear, and without the slightest diffi- 
culty in my pronunciation.’ This indicates the 
supreme influence of the nervous influx on the 
movements of the vocal muscles, and it is curiously 
couperios and illustrated by a fact mentioned by 
M. Itard, of a boy of eleven, who was excessively 
at fault whenever he attempted to speak in the 
presence of persons looking at him, but in whom 
the stammering instantly disappeared as soon as 
by shutting out the light, he ceased to be visible. 
This is explicable only on the theory of opposite 
mental emotions. 

“ Ninthly. As the individual advances in age, 
and acquires consistency and unity of character, 
the infirmity becomes less and less marked, and 
even frequently disappears altogether. In the 
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same way it is generally marked more in the 
morning than in the evening, because the brain 
has not then assumed its full complement of ac- 
tivity, nor been exposed to the numerous stimuli 
which beset it in the ordinary labors of the day. 

“ A late writer seems to us to mistake the effect 
for the cause, when he says that stammerers, be- 
ing deprived of the means of communication with 
their fellows, become reserved and timid in socie- 
Re and of exquisite sensibility ; for according to 
the view we have been unfolding, the natural 
timidity and sensibility, instead of being the re- 
sult, are in fact the chief causes of the stammer 
or defect in pronunciation. And we think this 
confirmed by his own observation, that old age is 
generally a cure, and that ‘ old men,’ when inter- 
rogated on the causes of the amendment, — 
ally attribute it to their having hecome less hasty, 
or much more moderate and considerate, and in a 
much less hurry to force out their ideas.’ 

“The cerebral and mental cause of stammer- 
ing explains the effects of education and the ra- 
tional mode of cure. 

“Speech being the vehicle of ideas, and of no 
use but to convey them, it is obvious that one im- 
portant condition in securing a distinct articula- 
tion is to have previously acquired distinct ideas. 
Idiots, having few ideas, never learn to speak. 
For the same reason, children ought not to be 
forced to speak in the way that is generally done. 
This ill-timed haste has the opposite effect from 
that desired, for the subjects of it speak later and 
with greater confusion ; and the extreme atten- 
tion that is paid to their almost every word, dis- 
penses them from distinct articulation, and causes 
a bad pronunciation for their whole lives. This 
is remarked very often in children beeees up in 
towns. They speak earlier but much less dis_ 
tinctly than those reared in the country. Learn- 
ing by rote is held to be very pernicious, as it 
accustoms the child to negligent and unmeaning 
pronunciation in his repetition of the same words. 

“Tt is remarked, indeed, that those who are 
late of speaking never speak so distinctly as the 
others ; but here the effect is often mistaken for 
the cause, for the child is long of speaking only 
because his vocal organs are naturally embar- 
rassed, and not because they have lain idle from 
the want of speech. If the organs were not con- 
stitutionally impeded, why should any one child 
be longer of speaking than another? The child 
that stammers has quite as much use for speaking 
as any other, and in general he is stimulated to 
an infinitely greater degree to exert his power of 

speech. Parents become uneasy, and by their ill- 
judged efforts at hastening improvement, often 
cause the very effect they seek to avoid. 

“From this view it will appear that the cure of 
stammering is to be looked for in removing the 
exciting causes, and in bringing the vocal mus- 
cles into harmonious action by determined and 
patient exercise. The opposite emotions, so gen- 
erally productive of stammering, may, spony 
in early life, be gradually got rid of by a judi- 
cious moral treatment—by directing the attention 
of the child to the existence of these emotions as 
causes—by inspiring him with friendly confi- 
dence—by exciting him resolutely to shun any at- 
tempt at pronunciation when he feels himself una- 
ble .to master it—by his exercising himself when 
alone and = emotion, in . talking, and 
reading aloud, and-for a length of time, so as to 
habituate the muscles to simultaneous and sys- 
tematic action—and, we may add, as a very ef- 
fectual remedy, by increasing the natural diffi- 
culty in such a way as to require a strong and 
undivided mental effort to accomplish the utter- 
ance of a sound, and thereby add to the amount 
of nervous energy distributed to the organs of 
speech. The practice of Demosthenes is a most 
excellent example. He cured himself of invete- 
rate stammering by filling his mouth with peb- 
bles, und accustoming himself to recitations in 
that state. It required s local action, and a 
concentrated attention, to emit a sound without 
choking himself or allowing the pebbles to drop 





from his mouth; and this was precisely the natu- 











ral remedy to apply to 0 ite and conten 
emotions and divided pis om ies 

Demosthenes <p ye the other most effectual 
part of the means of cure. He exercised himself 
alone, and free from distressing emotions, to such 
a degree, that he constructed a subterraneons 
cabinet on purpose for perfect retirement, and 
sometimes passed two or three months without 
ever leaving it, having previously shaven one 
half of his head, that he might not be able to ap- 
pear in public when the temptation should come 
upon him. And the perfect success which attend- 
ed titis plan is universally known. His voice 
passed from a weak, uncertain, and ummanagea- 
ble to a full, powerful, and even melodious tone, 
and became so remarkably flexible as to accom- 
modate itself with ease to the-very numerous and 
delicate inflections of the Greek tongue. But as 
a complete cure, or harmonious action of the vo- 
cal muscles, can be obtained only by the repeti- 
tion of the muscular action till a habit or tenden- 
cy to act becomes established, it is evident that 
perseverance is un essential element in its accom- 
plishment, and that without this the temporary 
amendment obtained at first by the excitement 
consequent upon a trial of any means very soon 
disappears, and leaves the infirmity altogether un- 
mitigated. 

“M. Itard, whom we have already mentioned, 
recommends very strongly, where it can be done, 
to force children to speak in a foreign language, 
by giving them a foreign governess or tutor ; and 
the propriety of this advice is very palpable 
when we consider that it requires a more power- 
ful and concentrated effort to speak and to pro- 
nounce a foreign than a native tongue, and that 
it is precisely a strong, undivided, and long-con- 
tinued mental effort that is necessary to effect a 
cure. 


“ Tt is scarcely necessary to add, that debility, 
in which this, in common with many other forms 
of nervous disease, often originates in the young, 
must be obviated by a due supply of nourishin 
food, country air, regular exercise, and, thong! 
last, not least, by cheerful society, kindness, and 
encouragement. The use of Phrenology in ena- 
bling a stammerer to understand his own case, or 
@ parent to direct the treatment of his child under 
this infirmity, is so obvious, that we reckon it un- 
necessary to dwell on it. By rendering the na- 
ture and modes of action of the mental powers 
clear and familiar, it aids us in removing ever 
morbid affection of which the origin lies in them. 

Finally. Having shown that stam is only 
an impediment, caused by nervous excitement, 
sensitiveness, diffidence, and a lack of confidence 
and self-reliance, and not by disease or a lack of 
the necessary organs of speech, we may state that 
the careful attention of parents to children 
from the earliest infancy, not only permitting but 
encou them to talk freely, copiously, and 
fluently, and to sing, read aloud, and thus give 
expression to their thoughts, feelings, and emo- 
tions, would remove all danger of ever be- 
coming stammerers. 

To those who were neglected, and who have 
acquired this lamentable habit, we would suggest 
that they dismiss at once hen a obtaining re- 
lief by any medical or mec’ means. 

The swindling quacks who charge from ten to 
thirty dollars for a useless thing, to wear under 
or over the tongue, should be made to disgorge 
their ill-gotten , or sent to State’s prison. 
The stammerer is 
upon God ; that if he overcomes the habit, it will 
be due to His b upon his own prayerful ex- 
ertions. He must feel that he is both a “ misera- 
ble wae A abn cripple + a his one 

uiresof it use organs 
faculties ; he may live to be old, his 
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| the brain that we manifested all the intellectual or spirit- 
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Lovely, bat solemn it arose, 
Unfolding what no more might close.—Mrs. Hemans. 





IMMORTALITY AGAIN. 


Ma. Evrroz —Sir ; I have with much interest read the 
article on Immortality in the July No. of the A. P. Jour- 
wat, and would like to ask some questions, if my brief ac- 
quaintance with the JourNat as a subscriber will entitle 
me to that privilege, And, in advance of any formal per- 
mission, to save time I would propose the following as an 
introduction to others: 

Do you consider the spirit and soul of man to be the 
same? 

Some study of the inspired writings has led me to the 
conclusion, that man has a body, a soul, and a spirit, 
which, combined as they are, constitute man proper; and 
then, that he might be a living man, the breath or spirit 
of life was placed in his blood. For some years past I 
have concluded that it was by means of the organism of 





ual power that characterizes us; and that it is by means 
of the blood that all the powers of life or soul are exhibit- 
ed, and that the body is but the house, machinery, and 
servant of spirit and soul. 

The reasoning presented by you is very strong; but I 
would ask: How can our aspirations for immortality con- 
stitute us immortal? The full stomach is not hungry, 
Neither can an immortal spirit long after immortality. 

Again, you say, the soul (spirit), being an essence, is inde- 
structible; but it is written “that God only hath immor- 
tality,” therefore He alone is indestructible ; He can con- 
tinue in being that spirit which he may choose, and hence 
we may call it immortal ; as for instance the cases of Enoch 
and Elijah. If the soul, therefore, be an essence, how can 
it escape the destroying power of its Creator? 

Touching the reasoning from effect to cause, surely all 
arguments showing the incapacity of physical organism 
to produce any phenomena that have ever shown them- 
selyes in the history of man, utterly fails when you con- 
sider the power and wisdom of the Creator. But even 
suppose that we could the ity of the Crea- 
tor in this respeot, that would not ignore his power to pro- 
duce these phenomena, in his overruling providence, as 
he has often seen fit to do. With much respect, 

Moscow, Onto. Ws. ©. Inwin. 

To our correspondent’s question, “ Do you con- 
sider the spirit and soul of man to be the same?” 
we answer, not exactly so, if these terms are re- 
duced to their strictly accurate definitions, though 
in common parlance these terms are often used 
interchangeably. The *véuuc, spiritus or spirit, 
has, in the older languages, sometimes the signifi- 
cation of air, wind, or breath, but in a more re- 
fined and spiritual acceptation it always denotes 

an invisible, mysterious, supersublimated and liv- 

ing aura, of which, the same as of the wind, it 
may be said that no one can tell whence it came 
or whither it goeth. The ¥vx%, anima or soul, on 
the other hand, has been commonly used as de- 
noting the living principle resident in the body, 
or which after being formed in the body, with all 
its distinctive peculiarities of affection, thought, 
volition, propensities, and aspirations, leaves the 
body by the death of the latter, and lives in an 
invisible world. 

Our idea of the specific nature of the two, and 
of the distinction between them, may be farther 
illustrated as follows: The basic entities from 
which all philosophizing ning fundamental 
subjects must start, are spirit and matter. Now 








matter, considered strictly by itself, is dead and 
passive—motionless, but capable of being moved 
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ceiving all forms. Spirit is the moving, forming 

principle ; the essential, self-existent, origindl 

life—Derry. Speaking of these primal existences 

hypothetically before the work of creation com- 

meneed, it can not be said that there is yet such a 

thing a8 soul, becausé no spark of spirit-essence 

has yet become segregated and resident in mat- 

ter. The creation of a third existence—the uni- 

verse—thence proceeds by the action of spirit 

upon matter, bringing it into forms, first of a low 

and gross kind, and thence in a regular order of 
series and degrees, into higher forms, until the 

highest is reached in the organic structure of man. 

As each of these created forms becomes develop- 
ed, a spark of the creative spirit becomes united 
with it, and resident in it as its preservative and 
actuating life. But by this unity with matter, 
spirit receives specific qualities, determined by 
the state of the matter and the nature of the or- 
ganism thus formed and vivified, and by these new 
qualities it now differs both from original, abstract 
spirit, and from all other living principles which 
have become segregated and individualized in 
similar ways. This resident living principle of 
organisms (being spirit qualified by union with 
matter) is called the soul of the organism. The 
old philosophers thus spoke frequently and wrote 
largely even of the soul of the world ; and every 
living thing, whether in the vegetable or animal 
world, was considered as having its own peculiar 
soul. The soul of man, therefore, is not spirit in 
the abstract acceptation of that term, but spirit 
individualized and qualified by a union with, and 
a residence in, a material organism, and by the 
moral and intellectual characteristics acquired 
during its connection with the body. 

Spirit, therefore, in its primal and abstract 
sense, is essential divinity itself; hence it is of 
necessity, and from its very nature, immortal. 
Not having been created, it can not be destroyed, 
and having existed from eternity, it must continue 
to exist to eternity, subject, even in its segregated 
and individualized states (or its soul-states) to no 
other changes than such as relate to its mere con- 
ditions, the same being determined by its contacts 
with, and flowings into, that which is external to 
itself, its progressive development, etc. Argu- 
ments for the preservation of the individualized 
identity of the human soul thus constituted (and 
without which the soul would virtually be mortal) 
were set forth in the previous article,* and need 
not be here repeated. 

By way of suggesting a doubt as to the validity 
of one branch of that argument, however, our 
correspondent says: “ How can our aspirations 
for immortality constitute us immortal? The full 
stomach is not hungry ; neither can an immortal 
spirit long after immortality.” 

But this language, we think, slightly tends to 
befog the subject. A man’s aspirations to bea 
king would not, indeed, constitule him a king, 
though they might go far to prove that there is 
such a thing as a king, and that he might be one 
were all circumstances favorable. But the aspi- 
ration for immortality is innate in the human con- 
stitution and is universal, and though this aspira- 
tion may not of itself “ constitute” the soul im- 
mortal, it intimates that it is in some way “ con- 








in all possible ways ; formless, but capable of re- 
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stituted” immortal, in order to be even capable 
of such an aspiration; nay, it proves immortality, 
as it seems to us, even more conclusively than 
hunger proves food, inasmuch as hunger is a 
somewhat capricious and changeable appetite, de- 
pendent much upon varying bodily conditions, 
while the soui’s desire for the unending perpetuity 
of its own conscious being is subject to no such 
material vicissi.uces, and the object of that desire 
is above all circumstances, and hence not condi- 
tional upon them. 

If it is true, as our correspondent remarks, that 
“the full stomach is not hungry,” nor “can an 
immortal spirit long after immortality,” it is 
equally true that a man whose hunger has been 
satisfied to-day, desires that his hunger, should he 
feel any, may be satisfied to-morrow ; and that the 
man who appreciates life in this world, desires to 
live forever in another world, after the body shall 
have ceased to perform the functions of the living 
principle. 

As for the other points which our correspon- 
dent raises, we may say in general terms, that we 
freely admit that God, in His omnipotence, can 
destroy the identity or individuality of man should 
He be disposed to do so ; but our whole argument 
was simply designed to show that human exist- 
ence is instituted on such a principle, and with 
such characteristics, as clearly indicate that it is 
not His intention to interpose His fiat to destroy 
it. It must at least be admitted that the founda- 
tion of immortality and endless growth is found in 
the human soul, as through our own consciousness 
we know it. Now a wise builder never lays the 
foundation of a house unless he intends to rear a 
corresponding superstructure. 


<r 


Woounns or THe Brarw.—M. Fleurens has em- 
bodied in a memoir to the Academy of Sciences a 
series of experiments performed by him for the 
purpose of ascertaining the curability of wounds of 
the brain. When the skulls of dogs or rabbits 
had been trepanned and a small opening made 
through the dura-mater, he inserted bullets into 
the wound; these bullets gradually penetrated 
through the cerebral matter of their own weight. 
When the ball was small, he found that the 
whole thickness of the lobe or cerebellum might 
be traversed by it without visibly interfering with 
its functions. The fissure made by the passage of 
the ball remains as a canal for some time ; it then 
closes up and cicatrizes. In one case of a rabbit, 
the ball was placed in the posterior part of the 
cerebellum, immediately above the vital point 
(noed vital of Fleurens). When the ball had reach- 
ed that part, and had exercised a certain degree of 
pressure, the animal died. 


Smartest Human Brain on Recorp.—In the 
transactions of the Anthropological Society, Dr. 
Gore furnishes an account of a female, aged forty- 
two years, whose brain without the membranes 
weighed two ounces and five grains, it being the 
smallest mature human brain on record. She 
was five feet high and her intellect was infantile. 
The brain of the adult male averages forty-nine 
ounces, in females it averages forty-three and a 
half ounces, giving forty-six ounces as the gen- 





* See our July number. 


eral average of the human brain. 
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“ The Phrenologist has the right to examine whether Christianity is 
adapted to the natare of man, and he ts delighted in seeing it in per- 
fect haimony with human nature.” —Spurzheim, 





IN PRISON. 


[The following beautiful verses were written by Mad- 
ame Guion, in the Bastile, where, and in other prisons of 
France, she was confined for ten years.]} 

A urrtrze bird I am 
Shut from the flelds of air: 
And in my cage I sit ana sing 
To him who placed me there. 
Well pleased a prisoner to be, 
Because, my God, it pleaseth thee. 
Naught have I else to do— 
I sing the whole day long; 
And He whom most I love to please 
Doth listen to my song. 
He caught and bound my wand’ring wing, 
But still He bends to hear me sing. 
Thou hast an ear to hear— 
A heart to love and bless; 
And though my notes were e’er so rude, 
Thou would’st not hear the less ; 
Because, Thou knowest, as they fall, 
That love, sweet love, inspires them all. 
My cage confines me round— 
Abroad I can not fly ; 
But, though my wing is closely bound, 
My heart's at liberty. 
My prison walls can not control 
The flight, the freedom of my soul. 
Oh! it is good to soar 
These bolts and bars above, 
To Him whose purpose I adore— 
Whose providence I love ; 
And in His mighty will to find 
The joy, the freedom of my mind. 
oo 


BIBLE CONTRADICTIONS. 


A Youne correspondent, under twenty years of 
age, in view of certain supposed contradictions 
with science and with itself, which he imagines 
have been discovered, exclaims : “ Let the Bible 
fall.” Not quite so fast, young man. 

If the Bible is the Word of God, and actually 
has the Creator of the universe for its author, it 
would seem to follow as a necessary consequence 
that it must be, when correctly understood, in 
strict harmony with the rest of God’s works. 
Now, if there are any apparent contradictions in 
the natural universe—any appearances which are 
not in accordance with the real truth—similar 
apparent contradictions must necessarily exist in 
the Word of God; in other words, if we have 
both apparent truths and real truths in nature, 
or in God's works, there must be the same in any 
book which claims to be God’s Word, or else that 
claim can not be well founded. 

A dense mist or fog envelops the earth, or 
clouds pass between it and the sun, causing dark- 
ness, and the little child exclaims: “The sun 
does not shine.”” This is an apparent truth; but 
the superior intelligence of the grown-up man 
sees the sun shining beyond the clouds. The ap- 
pearance is that the sun rises in the east, passes 
over the earth, and sets in the west; that it re- 
cedes far to the south in the winter, and ap- 
proaches a vertical position in the summer ; and 





fur untold centuries our entire race believed, and 


a majority of men on earth even at this day be- 
lieve, that day and night, and summer and winter 
are caused by the motions of the sun; yet the 
scientific man of this day is able to look beyond 
the simple letter or appearances of God’s works, 
and to understand that the sun is the center 
around which this earth constantly revolves, that 
it never for a single moment ceases to shine upon 
the earth, that it changes not—is the same to-day 
and yesterday ; the seasons of light and dark- 
ness, heat and cold, result from the motions of the 
earth. When the earth turns its face from the 
sun toward the east it is night, when it turns to- 
ward the north it is winter. Here, then, we have 
on a grand scale apparent truths and real truths. 
The child and the unlettered man dwell in appa- 
rent truths. He who is enlightened by true 
science alone beholds the real truth. 

If weturn now to that volume which our fa- 
thers have venerated as the Word of God for so 
many generations, we shall find the most wonder- 
ful harmony existing between its teachings and 
the works of God; apparent truths are as mani- 
fest as the rising and setting sun, and real truths 
shine forth as brightly as the mid-day sun stand- 
ing in the center of the solar system. “ God is 
love,” the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 
He changes not. He is the sun of the spiritual 
universe, and His heat and light, or love and 
wisdom, ever flow down to man through His 
Word, although often vailed by the clouds of the 
letter or obscured by appearances. The child, 
the ignorant, and those who are in false views 
dwell in appearances or in the letter. To such, 
God is seen subject to anger, wrath, and feelings 
of revenge. He is a “man of war,” and is 
changeable. But the truly enlightened man sees 
that when in God’s Word such passions or change- 
ableness are attributed to the Lord, it is only 
apparent truth. If the mental earth or man turns 
from the Lord and ceases to reverence His eom- 
mandments, and leads an evil life, the darkness 
of night overshadows his soul, even the stars 
withold their light, and when suffering disease 
and wretchedness overtake him, as they are sure 
to do sooner or later, it seems to him that God is 
angry with him, and is punishing him vindictive- 
ly. All this is but an appearance, and such ap- 
pearances must be found in God’s Word, because 
they exist in His works. The real truth is, that 
the Lord, from love to our race, for its very pres- 
ervation and happiness, has so ordered that evil 
thinking and doing are always followed by suf- 
fering in some form or other. The Divine love 
strives to restrain men by what are called punish- 
ments from sinking lower into evil. Were it not 
for such restraints, evil men, we have reason to 
think, would soon become the most wretched 
beings in the universe. 

The Bible, in the past, has withstood the shafts 
of its enemies, and as men come to see more and 
more plainly that it is traly what it claims to be, 
from the fact that it is in harmony with the works 
of creation, possessing spirit and life, we have 
reason to think that it will be venerated in the 


future far more than in the past. It will not 
fall! young man. 





As a countenance is made beautiful by the 
soul’s shining through it, so the world is beautiful 
by the shining through it of God. —Jacodi. 
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PERILS OF CITIES. 


In his late sermon entitled ‘‘ Christ Preached in 
Cities,’ Dr. Storrs thus speaks of the perils of 
cities and our duties growing out of them : 

“* And, finally, to complete this series of sug- 
gestions, remember the peril, as well as the priv. 
ilege which comes with such vast congregations 
of men, diverse from each other in origin and in 
habit, only drawn together by the common at- 
traction of ambition for wealth, and with the 
force of sin in each perhaps trained and invigo- 
rated by his contact with others. The lesson we 
consider seems then doubly emphasized. All com- 
munities of men need Christianity in the midst 
of them, for their peace and security as well 
as for their culture. A democratic population 
needs it, if possible, even more than one organ- 
ized around more ancient and fixed institutions, 
But of all democratic populations on the earth, 
not one so instantly and so palpably. requires 
it as does the free, self-govermed crry; where 
local attachments, and ancestral associations, 
possess no power; where the ignorant and the 
profligate drift together in swarms, bya natural 
gravitation ; where multitudes shield in a dan- 
gerous obscurity individual ruffians; where the 
ministers of the law may be the choice of the 
rabble ; and where vice grows always more fierce 
and more proud through an unchecked indulg- 
ence. We should know beforehand that such a 
city, except as restrained and reformed by the 
Gospel, would tend to become a very Sodom ; 
and we ourselves have seen that it-does so. Your 
own experience has lately declared it, witha 
vividness that can not be soon forgotten. Your 
own eyes have seen—as men looking down into 
uncapped craters see vast volcanic waves of fire 
raging and hissiug underneath,—your own eyes 
have seen what a hell upon earth the finest and 
foremost American cities may become, when a 
furious popular passion is excited, when law is 
set aside and its agents are either purchased or 
paralyzed, and when the Gospel has gained no 
supremacy in them. And till you forget your 
ewn identity. you will not be likely to forget 
that fierce lesson. To talk of the duty of mak- 
ing Christianity here prevalent and supreme, in 
the light of our own experience of its need, 
seems wholly superfluous. It is talking of the 
duty of abstaining from social suicide; of the 
duty of maintaining our civic existence. And 
the impression of the scenes to which I have re- 
ferred can hardly pass away, till all the events 
and duties of this life have ceased to engage any 
longer our thoughts.”” 





CHRIST MUST BE PREACHED EVERYWHERE. 

‘* Not only then in churches like this, but 
everywhere through the town, where men are 
gathered for business or for pleasure, wherever 
they have their workshops or their homes, wher- 
ever their life drifts forward to the Future, must 
Curist be preached ;—by missionaries in part, 
but not by them only ; by all Christian men who 
believe in the Lord, and to whom life is given 
and is precious, that they may thus employ it 
for Him ; to whom speech is given, that royal 
gift, not that they may fritter and waste it upon 
sport, or dishonor it by profanity, or debauch it 
by untruth ; but that they may make it vital and 
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noble with the power of Christian truth, and 
with the force of spiritual feeling. When this 
is done—-when young men rise to the greatness 
of their office as living and earnest witnesses for 
Christ, and when by their agency, with that of 
others, the grace of the Gospel, its infinite truths, 
its great examples, its incomparable offers are 
seen on all sides in vivid exhibition, resident and 
yegnant throughout the city—then that city, 
grow swiftly as it may in population, in power, 
in importance in the world, will be cleansed and 
pure in proportion to its growth. The Spirit of 
God shall reign within it. The kingdom of sal- 
vation shall have one of its thrones there. The 
tidings of life and pardon in the Messiah which 
there are spoken shall fly from thence, as from a 
pulpit of stone and gold, throughout the earth, 
as if an angel announced them in mid air. And 
the peace, the security, the joy of that city shall 
be like those which the prophet foresaw in the 
city whose stones were to be laid with fair colors, 
and its foundations with sapphires ; whose wif- 
dows were to be of agates, its gates of carbun- 
cles, and all its borders of pleasant stones ; for 
‘all thy children shall be taught of the Lord, 
and great shall be. the peace of thy children.’”’ 


a 


Carist’s Preacatnc.—A correspondent of the 
Congregationalist thinks that there is a lack of 
practical preaching nowadays ; that ministers do 
not stand on the same plane with their hearers; 
that “‘ what people want is not theology theologi- 
cal but theology vital,” and more practical, add- 
ing, by way of illustration : 

“How did Christ preach the Gospel? He for- 
bade family quarrels. He warned his hearers 
against the evil practices of the scribes and 
Pharisees. He bade no one dare to come up to 
the temple to worship until he had paid his just 
debts. He not only enjoined upon them not to 
commit adultery, but told them what the first step 
in adultery was, that they might shun it. He 
talked to them about their families, and their law- 
suits, and their habit of borrowing. He told them 
how they should accost people in the streets, what 
they should give away, and how they should give 
it; how they should pray, and how they should 
keep fast day. He told them just how religion 
bore upon their business and their associations. 
He bade them not to backbite or slander. He 
warned them against preachers who came preach- 
ing false doctrine. Common things he discussed 
in common language, enlivening his discourse 
with pungent questioning, illustrating it by numer- 
ous stories, and garnishing it with vivid and beau- 
tiful pictures, drawn from summer fields and 
humble homes. Through it all sang the tender 
undertone of love—pity for the suffering, strength 
for the weak, trust and comfort for the poor. O! 
no wonder the people were astonished at his doc- 
trines, and that when he came down from the 
mountain great multitudes followed him.” 


Tae Crovp or Wrrvesses.—While I was in 
Europe, I stood in a grand cathedral, admiring 
the paintings and statuary, when a friend called 
my attention to the dome overhead. I looked 
upward to the ceiling far above us, but could 
see only a Cloudlike hue. Soon, however, the 
confusion vanished, and angelic faces were look- 
ing down upon us from every part of the ifi- 
cent dome. It was a beautiful thought of the 
artist. And so the great cloud of witnesses gaze 
lovingly upon every worker for Christ. Some- 
times I see only clouds about me; but they melt 
away, and I can behold the saints, the loved gone 
before me—with looks of encouragement and 


affection, filling the heavens around and above 
me.—. Simpson. 





HYMN FOR AMERICA. 
BY T. L. &. 


Lanp that we love! beneath thy burning dome 
Shall God Messiah give the heart its home: 
Wide as the realms of thought His reign shall be, 
And unto Him the nations bend the knee, 


Praise Him, ye blue and unreposing floods! 
Praise Him, ye deep and everlasting woods! 
Obedient men shall waft the strains that rise, 
And angels echo from the solemn skies. 


Break forth in music, spirit great and strong, 
Soul of a people freed from ancient wrong 5 
Lift hallelujahs! let your deeds proclaim 

To earth deliverance, in Messiah’s name. 


Scatter the foemen who in wrath would bind 
The mighty bers of the mind ; 
And build the shrine where every human race 
Shall blend in Liberty’s divine embrace. 
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MORTALIS. 


BY REV. EB. RB. LATTA. 

Ir in the distant Orient, 

Across the blue, expansive deep, 
As past the winged moments went, 

A king did once a servant keep, 
Who often, as Aurora fair 

Unsealed the morning's glorious eye, 
Did to his lord, the king, declare 

The truth that he must die— 


Then I should not unmindful be 
Of that which is a common fate, 
And which, most unmistakably, 
Will overtake me, soon or late. 
And whatsoe’er endureth not 
Shall be my servant to forecast 
My future, and to warn me what 
Shall be my fate at last. 
And ever this response shall roll 
From the vast throng, from day to day: 
All that thou art, except the soul, 
Shall soon from earth be swept away ; 
But that, decay shall never know, 
It shall the stroke of death defy, 
And live for aye, in bliss or woe— 
Oh, then, prepare to die! 


ee ee 


PRAYER. 


A monarce vested in gorgeous habiliments is 
far less illustrious than a kneeling suppliant, en- 
nobled and adorned by communion with God. 
Consider how august a privilege it is, when angels 
are present, when cherubim and seraphim encir- 
cle with their praise the throne, that a mortal may 
approach with unrestrained confidence. and con- 
verse with heaven’s dread Sovereign. O! what 
honor was ever conferred like this? When a 
Christian stretches forth his hands to pray, and 
invokes his God, in that moment he leaves all 
terrestrial pursuits and traverses on the wings of 
faith the realms of light ; he contemplates celes- 
tial objects only, and knows not of the present 
state of things during the period of his prayer, 
provided that prayer is breathed with fervency. 

Prayer is a haven to the shipwrecked mariner, 
an anchor to them that are sinking in the waves, 
a staff to the limbs that totter, a mine of jewels 
to the poor, a security to the rich, a healer of 
@iseases, and a guardian of health, Prayer at 
once secures the continuance of our blessings, 
and dissipates the cloud of our calamities. Oh, 





blessed prayer ! thou art the unwearied conqueror 
of human woes, the firm foundation of human 
happiness, the source of ever-during joy, the 
mother of philosophy. The man who can pray 
truly, though languishing in extreme indigence, 
is richer than all beside ; while the wretch who 
never bowed the knee, though proudly seated as 
a@ monarch of a nation, is of all men the most 
destitute.— Chrysostom. 

[There is a philosophy in‘ this which is be- 
yond the reach or comprehension of the uncon- 
verted skeptic, and it is in perfect accordance 
with Revelation, Christianity, and Phrenology. 
We pity the unbeliever.] 





A JEWISH WEDDING. 


Tut New York Observer gives the following 
description of a wedding at which the editor was 
present, in one of the Jewish synagogues of New 
York: 

“If you have never visited a Jewish synagogue, 
you would do well of a Saturday to attend the 
worship. The gallery is set apart exclusively for 
the women, who take no part in the service. 
Under the gallery are pews facing the center of 
the house, where is an open area with a reading- 
desk in the middle, and at the eastern end a cur- 
tain hangs in front of a recess, the holy place, 
where the Law is deposited. 

“At the hour appointed the parties arrived. 
The bride and her attendants took their seats at 
the east end of the court, and the man, with his 
friends, in another place. The Rabbi, Mr. Isaac, 
entered the desk and robed himself there, he and 
all the men in the house keeping their hats on 
their heads during the entire service. The Rabbi 
then commenced a chant in the Hebrew tongue, 
and on its conclusion, the man, with a friend as 
witness, stepped into the desk and signed the 
marriage contract. A silk canopy was then 
spread, and supported by four posts, a young maa 
and maiden at each post, and the bridal party 
came and stood opposite each other under the 
canopy. The priest made to them an interesting 
and appropriate address, specially commending 
to the young man the bride whom he had won. 
He had long known her father, and the great in- 
dustry and success with which he had pursued 
his art, to support his family and fit them for use- 
fulness. He exhorted him to be kind and faithful 
to her as long as he lived. There is no part of 
the duty of a minister of religion (he said) more 
interesting and delightful than this of uniting in 
the bonds of matrimony two loving hearts. It 
was fulfilling the design of the Supreme, and it is 
also the means of perpetuating our holy religion. 
After the exhortation, he offered prayer in the 
Hebrew, and a large silver goblet of wine was 
held to the lips of the man, and he tasted it; and 
then to the lips of the bride, who did the same. 
Another prayer, and a glass of wine was tasted 
by both, and the glass was laid upon the floor and 
crushed to pieces by the foot ofthe man, signify- 
ing that the union now formed should last till the 
pieces were united again. This closed the cere- 
mony. The friends gathered about the young 
couple, kissed the bride, wished them happiness, 
and then they all adjourned to the marriage feast.” 
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PORTRAIT OF HON. WILLIAM PITT FESSENDEN 


WILLIAM PITT FESSENDEN. 


PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Mr. Fessenpen has a large, high, and well- 
formed head. The moral and intellectual facul- 
ties predominate. The mental temperament is 
also in the ascendency, and his mind is clear, 
quick, and comprehensive. He has large Firm- 
ness, Self-Esteem, and Approbativeness, and he 
is dignified, polite, affable, manly, and decided. 
Cautiousness being also fully developed, with 
large observing and reflective powers, he is not 
precipitate, but considerate and judicious in all 
things. Secretiveness is moderate, and he is 
frank, candid, and open-hearted. His Combative- 
ness is well developed, but Destructiveness is less 
marked, and he shows strong resistance to en- 
croachment, but is without malice or revenge. 
Acquisitiveness is not large, but Benevolence is 
especially so ; hence he is more generous to oth- 
ers than inclined to accumulate property for his 
own personal advantage. He has large Ideality 
and Sublimity, with full Constructiveness and 
Imitation. He is a good planner, and capable 
of executing as well. Order and Calculation are 
large, hence he is systematic and methodical, 
quick and accurate as an accountant, and, with 
bis large intellectual faculties, he would excel in 
the higher branches of mathematics. Concentra- 
tiveness is sufficient to enable him to complete 
any mental process which he begins. Language 
is full, but not large ; he has more thoughts than 
words; more power of conception than expres- 
sion. His social organs are full, but not pre- 
dominating. 

He has the decision, integrity, and intelligence 
of his father, with the high moral and spiritual 
sentiments of his mother. Were his vital forces 








as strong as his mental developments are large 


and perfect, he would stand out one of the most 
conspicuous as he now is one of the best of men 
in this or any other nation. Whatever may be 
thought of his opinions, no one who knows him 
will question his truth, his sense of justice, or his 
devotion to principle. 

He is comparatively unselfish, and in every 
sense a Christian and a scholarly gentleman. He 
is not over-familiar; is never undignified, clown- 
ish, or common. He can be approached only by 
those who are governed by high, honorable, and 
patriotic motives. Talk of buying or selling such 
a man as this, as though he had “a price!” The 
very supposition is preposterous. With a full 
cabinet, Senate, and House of Representatives 
made up of such men, there would be no charge 
of corruption, no peddling politicians, no resort 
to pistols, bludgeons, or bowie-knives to settle 
questions in dispute, no boxing or bullying, but 
all things would be squared on the highest prin- 
ciples which govern honorable and honest dealing 
among men. 

Mr. Fessenden would be one of the most suit- 
able persons to be placed upon the bench of our 
Snperior Court, for he is qualified both by organ- 
ization, education, and training for this high po- 
sition. Almost the only fault that can here be 
found lies in his want of constitution. He is lia- 
ble to overdo, and does not take sufficient time for 
rest and recuperation. His over-active mind ex- 
hausts his body. Could he live more in the open 
air, exercise freely in riding a horse, rowing a 
boat, or climbing the hills, he might hope to re- 
invigorate and strengthen his enfeebled consti- 
tution. 

To sum up this character in few words, we may 
say, the organization is exquisitely fine, the 
quality is of the very best materials; the higher 
portions of the brain predominate, and he is hon- 
est, honorable, trusting, hopeful, sympathetic, 


kind-hearted, affectionate, and intelligent He 
stands among men, at the head, for all those 
qualities of human excellence which will place 
his name high on the roll of honor—if not among 
the foremost of the nation. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
William Pitt Fessenden, Mr. Chase’s successor 
as Secretary of the Treasury, was born at Bos- 
cawen. N. H., on the 16th of October, 1806. He 
graduated at Bowdoin College in 1823, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1827. In 1829 heremoved 
to Portland, Me., and in 1831 was elected to the 
State Legislature. The youngest member of that 
body, he greatly distinguished himself in a debate 
on the United States Bank. He rose rapidly in 
his profession, and in 1840, as the Whig candidate 
for Congress, outran the strength of his party. 

In 1843 he was nominated for re-election, but 
declined, preferring to return to the practice of 
his profession. In 1850 he was again elected to 
Congress, but through an error in the returns his 
seat was given to his competitor. He was a 
member of the national convention which nom- 
inated General Harrison for the presidency, in 
1840. He was also a member of the convention 
of 1848, which nominated General Taylor, in 
which he supported the claims of Mr. Webster, and 
of the convention of 1852, which nominated Gen. 
Scott. 

In 1854 he was, as a Whig. elected to the United 
States Senate, and, on the night of March 3, made 
a strong and thrilling speech against the Nebraska 
bill, which had a decided effect, and established 
his reputation at once gs one of the ablest mem- 
bers of the Senate. In 1859 he was re-elected 
United States senator for six years by the unani- 
mous vote of his party, without the formality of a 
previous nomination, it being the first instance of 
the kind in the history of the State. 

Mr. Fessenden, as Chairman of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, has had abundant experience, 
and has proved himself to be a thoroughly worthy 
and competent man. 

The following pen-portrait of Mr. Fessenden 
was written some time ago by the late G. W. 
Pearce, of the Westchester Republican : 

“William Pitt Fessenden stands at this time, 
without a doubt, at the head of the American 
Senate. I suppose him to be nearly six feet in 
height, possibly two inches under that measure- 
ment, and he would not, in our judgment, weigh 
over one hundred and fifty or sixty pounds. His 
face long and rather severe in expression, heavy 
eyebrows, dark-brown hair streaked with gray, 
worn rather long and with a slight inclination to 
curl. I judge him to be about fifty-five years of 
age. I should not think him a man of strong 
friendship, and yet he seems to be on familiar 
terms with all the senators, occasionally enjoys a 
kind of dry laugh with those who come to him or 
to whom he goes to chat. He pays little attention 
to style in dress, being behind the fashion, but 
there is nothing slovenly in his appearance. His 
voice is clear, rather sharp in tone, and he speaks 
naturally and with about the proper amount of 
gesture. He impresses any one who hears him 
that he is not talking for talk’s sake, but is simply 
filling his position as a statesman, bringing the 
powers of his mind to the elucidation of the 





subject-matter under discussion. There is nothing 
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florid in the style of Mr. Fessenden, but on the 
contrary his oratory is solid, probing, and yet 
sufficiently graceful to secure the attention of his 
audience. I presume the great point which at- 
tracts attention to, and produces admiration for, 
the Maine sen.ter 1 tce exceeding clearness of 
his fine intes.¢ct. 


a 


JENNINGS DEMOREST. 


Wa. Jennincs Desorest, whose portrait we 
herewith present to our readers, was born in the 
city of New York, June 10th, 1822, and has there- 
fore just entered upon his 43d year. During his 
early life his parents resided near the city of 
Rochester, where, later, he lost his father and one 
of his sisters by a fire, which in the night devas- 
tated their dwelling and barely allowed the rest 
to escape with their lives. This terrible disaster 
was the cause of his return to New York, where 
he entered the dry goods business, and for thir- 
teen years devoted his time and attention princi- 
pally to mercantile pursuits, partly in this city and 
partly in Philadelphia. While still a clerk in the 
dry goods business, Mr. Demorest connected him- 
self with the Spring Street church, in this city, and, 
in company with several young friends, com- 
menced studying for the ministry ; but after pur- 
suing his studies for a time with that zeal which 
is one of his leading characteristics, his employ- 
ers, fancying that this intellectual labor engrossed 
too much of his attention, informed him that he 
must either give up his studies or resign his sit- 
uation. - Having at that time no other means of 
support, Mr. Demorest was compelled, very reluc- 
tantly, to accept the former alternative. 

But with his active, intellectual cast of mind 
he could not rest idle as a mere dry goods clerk ; 
accordingly we find him organizing a “ debating 
society,” of which he was the master spirit. In 
this society all questions were brought up for dis- 
cussion and judgment. But it was especially 
noted that young Demorest’s cast of intellect led 
him to love to debate most often first principles 
and their application to human affairs. In such 
discussion, where others tripped and fell, he went 
smoothly on and bore off a trophy. 

It is, perhaps, not too much to say that in that 
humble debating-room Mr. Demorest laid the 
basis of his present skill as a writer and thinker. 

But even such employment could not wholly 
satisfy the naturally inventive and mechanical 
tone of his mind. Exceedingly quick ‘in his per- 
ception of natural principles, and ever ready to 
apply them to known facts, his faculties were 
perpetually alive to the wants of individuals and 
the community, and his active brain was always 
on the alert to invent a new method of supplying 
them, The best and most practical application 
of turning gas to heating and cooking purposes 
was introduced by Mr. Demorest, for which he 
received the highest reward of the American In- 
stitute for two years in succession. More than 
five thousand of his gas stoves have been sold, 
and they are now generally regarded as the best 
and most perfectknown. Another valuable idea, 
accepted and recognized by the public, isa new 
material, which he called “Coralite,” and which 
is now extensively used, both in this country and 
in Europe, as a base for artificial teeth. 





PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM JENNINGS DEMOREST. 





Mr. Demorest’s inventive genius has been ap- 
plied to numberless mechanical contrivances sug- 
gested by the taste and experience of his wife, 
Madame Demorest, the celebrated modiste, as 
tending to simplify the old, complicated, and un- 
certain system of dress-cutting, and aid in uniting 
comfort and convenience with elegance in the 
making of corsets, hooped skirts, and other special- 
ties of their large manufacturing establishment. 
Together they invented and perfected a simple 
and admirable system of dress-cutting, which re- 
duced the labor more than one half, at once su- 
perseded the old, tedious, and uncertain method, 
and is now used in every part of the country, in 
connection with their regular and popular issue 
of new designs cut in tissue paper, which not only 
find their way to the remotest Western hamlet, 
but are at the same time accepted as authority in 
the capitals of Europe. Four years ago, Mr. 
Demorest and his wife started the quarterly 
Mirror of Fashions, which in that short space of 
time has attained the extraordinary circulation of 
sixty thousand copies. 

More recently, Mr. Demorest purchased the 
New York Illustrated News, into which he has in- 
fused a tone and character fresh, vigorous, and 
manly, consistent in its advocacy of the highest 
principles of freedom, yet entirely removed from 
the bitterness and hostility of mere partisanship. 
The designs have frequently wonderful spirit and 
originality, and show great fertility of resource. 
He is not dependent upon his artists for the 
origination of these cuts; the majority of those 
which have appeared from time to time in the 
INustrated News have been original with him, 
and were simply worked up by the artists con- 
nected with his establishment. — 

The Iiustrated News and the Mirror of Fash- 





ions have just been combined, and are hereafter 
to be published on the basis of a monthly maga- 
zine. The September number is now out, and is 
of great interest. Superintended as it is, the new 
magazine can not fail to achieve wide influence 
and popularity. 

Mr. Demorest has also issued several numbers 
of a new comic paper, which has had an immense 
success, abounding in telling hits at the political, 
fashionable, and domestic follies of the day. Mr. 
Demorest has been somewhat prominent in the 
party which has nominated General John C. Fre- 
mont for the Presidency, but he is too honest and 


too earnest for a politician. ae from mere 

motives of expediency is to him abhorrent, but 

once satisfied of the truth and justice of a princi- 

ple, and he would sacrifice to it his fortune and 
e. 


Mr. Demorest has large em in connection 


with intense activity of brain; he is daring, o 

inal, and fertile in expedients, and could y 
fail to achieve success in any he should un- 
dertake. He is also endowed with a keen moral 
sensibility, what would be called, phrenologically, 
large Conscientiousness, which acts as a nice 
= to an otherwise too impetuous organ- 

tion. 


a 


Purenowocica JourNAL.—This paper has al- 
ready achieved a position that entitles it to the front 
rank of journalism, and we are pleased to notice 
that the principles for which it has so long and 80 
nobly contended are at last being embraced by 
the thinking portion of our people.—Business 
Mirror. 

Tue Journat Next To THE Brsre.—A new sub- 
scriber writes : You may consider me a life sub- 
scriber; and I will show the Journat to my 
neighbors. I like it the best of anything in 
print, except the Bible. M. T. 
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On Ethnology. | 





True Christianity will gain by every step which is made in the 
knowledge of man.—Spurtheim. 





THE AFRICAN 
COMPARED WITH OTHER RACES. 


[Tue following very interesting communication 

will explain itself.} 
“Darron, Onto, July 22d, 1964. 

‘Messrs. Fowier anp Wewis: Gentlemen —I 
have been an admirer of your teachings for some 
time, and have never seen anything in your 
writings that did not meet my views until re- 
cently. I refer to your comments on the African 
in the July number of the Journat. You will 
pardon my sensitiveness on that question when I 


tell you that by blood I am identified with that | 


race. Your remarks, I think, were somewhat in- 
fluenced by prejudice. I have regarded you as 
friendly, and do not think you would intention- 
ally underrate us. 

“Of our ‘humility, dependence, and submis- 
siveness,’ you make no question. This is true of 
the African just as it is true of all races who in- 
habit the tropical regions. Spontaneous produc- 
tions and the positive forces of character do not 
thrive together, whether it be the whites of South 
America or the negroes of Africa. One is opposed 
to the other, and this is true of human nature 
alike the world over. Does the negro exhibit 
these qualities here? He may in your city—for 
cities are the last place for us—but through the 
North he has manifested enough of the spirit of 
independence to procure homes—in fair propor- 
tion with others of like chances, and to take care 
of himself handsomely ; and an examination of 
the question will show you that he is not “pro 
verbially improvident.’ ‘ Submissiveness’ is bet- 
ter told by slavcholders, who sleep by the instru- 
ments of death and defense, and the mortal ter- 
ror in which they have been held more than once 
by such men as Nat. Tucker. 

** You say, ‘ Compare the indolent, docile negro 
with the executive and positive North American 
Indian.’ If you want a correct conclusion, you 
should compare equals, or reverse it. Compare 
the amiable, mild negro, capable of a high state 
of civilization, with the vicious, wild, blood- 
thirsty Indian, incapable of civilization. The 
former comparison is meaningless ; the latter is 
incontrovertibly true. You then add, ‘The one 
loves liberty (the Indian), and would sooner die 
than submit to any abridgment of it, etc. In- 
dians must be of better pluck now than in Span- 
ish times! Do you not know that then they sub- 
mitted not only to the abridgment of it, but to 
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its total loss? Columbus himself made tribute- 
payers of men, women, and children, to gratify 
the high expectations of the Spanish court of the 
immense wealth of the New World. After him 
they were reduced to absolute bondage. Their 
hardships were so great that in seven years they 
were reduced from 60,000 to 14,000, and were 
finally liberated through the intercession of the 
Dominican priests. Yet you say they would 
rather die than submit. Where did you get 
your history, or did you write without history? 
The remainder of your comments speaks of his 
(the negro’s) ‘submissiveness, want of resist- 
ance, and self-defense :’ ‘ Had he by inheritance 
or acquirement the spirit of either combatant 
(the Indian or Anglo-Saxon), the contest would 
have been ended long ago, or, we may say, there 
would have been no contest.’ Now I have stated 
to you what is true of the Indians, that they 
were slaves, held as such, not till they decided 
the contest, but till the Spaniards chose to liberate 
them. That is the way they decided the contest, 
and do you not know that is equally true of 
the Anglo-Saxon? When first known to Cesar 
in Britain, they were a frightful set of savages, 
similar to the North American Indians. But how 
about their ‘self-defense’ and spirit of resistance ? 
In three weeks’ time they were conquered and 
made tribute-payers to the Roman government, 
and wore their first pair of breeches as Roman sub- 
jects. And do you not know that they were made 
slaves, bought and sold in the Roman market to the 
highest bidder, just as slaves now are? This was 
done, not till they ended the contest, of which 
you speak so loftily, but till Cicero advised their 
non-importation on account of their extreme stu- 
pidity. A wonderful ending of the contest! And 
when the Roman power began to contract and 
their rule over the Saxons was withdrawn, they 
found themselves no better off, on account of 
their extreme ‘dependence, humility, and sub. 
missiveness,’ which soon made them subject to 
the invasion of the warlike Scots and Picts. Hear 
their language : 

“**To ABtius, thrice Consul. The groans of the 
Britons. The barbarians drive us to thesea. The 
sea throws us back on the swords of the barba- 
rians ; so we have nothing left but the wretched 
choice of being either drowned or butchered !’ 
They got help, not from the Romans, but from 
the Normans, who in turn committed depreda- 
tions upon this ‘submissive’ people equal to the 
Scots and Picts After these came the Danes, 
overrunning the same country, and thus for a 
period of many hundred years this people were a 
mere plaything in the hands of the warring tribes 
around them. Now, compare this with what the 
black man has done, and see on which side rests 
the spirit of pluck and independence. What race 
ever rose from the degradation of slavery and 
with its own hand, unassisted, filed off its 
shackles? None but the black race. I refer to 
the Haytien Revolution. The blacks of that 
island rose to arms, expelled their masters, and 
secured their freedom. This was too much for 
the white man’s cupidity, and Bonaparte sent 
over 25,000 men, the flower of the French army 
(history says), to reduce them to bondage. The 
expedition, with reinforcements, failed. The 
blacks maintained their freedom, though not till 











60,000 French soldiers were laid upon Haytien 
soil, to rise no more till the last morn. And 
yet, strange to say, you make comparison be- 
tween us and the Indian creditable to the latter. 
Equal this by examples of heroism of your own 
tace before you compare us to a race of savages. 
Where can you now recruit a regiment in twenty- 
four hours except among the liberty-loving sons 
of the South? Who has walked two hundred 
miles, with bleeding feet, facing danger and 
death in an enemy’s land, to join the Union 
army, but a black man? And who has fought 
better and been more highly eulogized by such 
generals as Banks, Butler, Gilmore, and Smith ? 
Whence comes this singular valor, heroic devo- 
tion, and unsurpassed bravery, if the negro is as 
you indicate, all ‘ submissiveness,’ dependence, 
and humility? Why did you not say something 
about the ‘submissiveness’ of tens of thousands 
of white men in the North, crying, ‘Oh, you 
can’t conquer the South ?” 

‘* Hayti would .be re-enacted in every cane- 
brake and rice-swamp of the South were it not 
that the despotic lords are backed by the power 
of thirty millions of people that will not see fair 
play. Long since have we despaired of church- 
ism doing us justice, and how saddening it is to 
see men of science going out of the way to do us 
wrong! But it seems that we need not expect 
justice anywhere. Why is it that your illustra- 
tions must contain generals, statesmen, and pro- 
fessors and talent of the highest order of Anglo- 
Saxon blood, but when it comes to us, some 
blear-eyed Dinah or low miscreant is sufficient. 
Why can’t we have Toussaint L’Ouverture, the 
hero of Haytien freedom ; Hannibal, the terror 
of Rome ; Euclid, the author of geometry ; Au- 
gusta, the fine writer ; or later—Dumas, the es- 
sayist ; Douglas, the orator ; Ward, the debater ; 
or none? 

‘Gentlemen, consider what you have said, 
and if you can not speak of us more favorably 
hereafter, be pleased to speak of us no more forever. 

‘* Yours, respectfully, 
** PROVERBIALLY IMPROVIDENT. 

** Doubtless this is waste of time and paper; but 
to tell one plainly when he does me wrong, brings 
relief considerably. Samuxt Perers.”’ 

[We cheerfully give place to the above graceful 
criticism and very interesting historical state- 
ment. We have no prejudices. Our Journat is 
open alike to the descendants of the ancient Brit 
ons, Romans, Normans, Scots, Picts, Danes, An- 
glo-Saxons, and North American Indians, and the 
Africans. Each shall have a hearing. We con- 
gratulate the Africans on the rare abilities dis- 
played by their champion, Mr. Samuel Peters. 
May we not hope to hear from him again 7] 
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Marrrace 1n Lapiayp.—It is death in Lapland 
to marry a maid without the consent of her par- 
ents or friends. When a young man has formed 
an attachment for a female, the fashion is to ap~ 
point their friends to meet to behold the two 
young parties run a race together. The maid is 


allowed in starting the advantage of one third 
part of the race, so that it is im ible, except 
willing of herself, that she should be overtaken. 
If the maid outrun her suitor, the matter is end- 
ed ; he must never have her, it being penal for 
the man to renew the motion of marriage. But 


‘if the virgin has an affection for him, though at 


first she runs fast to try the truth of his love, she 
will (without Atlanta’s golden balls to retard her 
speed) pretend some casuality, and make 4 volun- 
tary halt before she comes to the mark or the end 
of the race. Thus none are compelled to marry 
against their own wills ; and this is the cause that 
in this poor country the married le are rich- 
er in their own contentment than in other lands, 
where so many forced matches make feigned love, 
and cause rea] unhappiness. 
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Communications. 





THE GULF STREAM. 


In the May number of the American PHRENOL- 
OGICAL JOURNAL, & correspondent asks a question 
concerning the cause of the Guif Stream. You 
answer, that “the Gulf Stream is believed to be 
caused by the accumulation of water on the 
eastern coast of America, between the tropics, 
by the trade winds which continually blow 


there.” 
A NEW THEORY. 


Well, that is the accepted theory ; but we will 
now, by your permission, present to the public 
a theory of our own; which we have long and 
quietly entertained, and which, we think, will 
prove more acceptable. 

We can not stop here to discuss the question, 
whether or not the earth be a caloric egg, i. e., a 
mere shell filled with a mass of fire and molten 
matter in wild commotion ; yet allowing that to 
be the case, we hold that its bowels of fire and 
lava are very much contracted, and that its shell 
or skin is of immense thickness, and is traversed 
and ramified by veins of fire and water, etc., as 
the skin or cuticle of an animal or a man is tra- 
versed and ramified by the arteries and veins of 
blood. 

Are not the volcanic mountain ranges and 
groups which are found in the different quarters 
of the globe, with their numerous safety-valves 
or craters, pouring forth at certain intervals 
their burning liquids in incalculable quantities, a 
sufficient evidence that veins of fire, of no small 
size either, do exist beneath the surface of the 
earth? And do not the springs and rills that are 
found on every hand gushing from the mountain 
and hill-sides tell us unmistakably that there 
are subterranean veins of water also? And we 
will assert, without fear of contradiction, that 
those veins of fire and water sometimes come in 
contact with each other, and, as a consequence, 
produce those natural curiosities known as the 
Geysers of Iceland, the Hot Springs of Arkan- 
sas, and the Warm Springs of Virginia, and 
other parts of the world; and last, but not 
least, the Gulf Stream of the Atlantic Ocean, 
for by what other mode could those waters have 
received their heat, which they manifestly con- 
tain, unless they were compelled to pass through 
some fire-heated chamber far down in the bow- 
els of the earth? and then would not the sudden 
expansion of the water by heating, with perhaps 
the conversion of a part into steam, furnish a 
true explanation of the forcible ejection of vast 
volumes of water to great heights, which takes 
place in the Geysers of Iceland, the Hot Springs 
of Arkansas, and the Water Volcano of Guate- 
mala? It should be observed that those hot-wa- 
ter hydrants, as a general thing, are found in the 
neighborhood of a volcanic region, thus: Mount 
Hecla has its Geysers, and the Volcanic Cordil- 
leras of Mexico and Centra] America have their 
Gulf Stream and Water Volcano. 

ORIGIN OF THE GULF STREAM. 

And now we are prepared to go into further 
details concerning the origin of the Gulf Stream. 
We will lay it down as a fact, until convinced to 
the contrary, that that “ river in the ocean” com- 





monly called the Gulf Stream is the result of a 
vein or river of subterranean fire and molten mat- 
ter, whose course lies beneath the Cordilleras of 
Mexico (as is shown by its vents at Mount Popo- 
catapetl, Coseguina Mountain, and other volcanic 
points), and a subterranean river or lake of wa- 
ter which lies beneath the bottom of the Gulf of 
Mexico, and that those hidden bodies of fire and 
water at certain points approach so near each 
other that the walls or partitions which separate 
them (perhaps being excellent conductors also) 
can not prevent the intense heat eternally gene- 
rated by those huge internal furnaces from break- 
ing over and exercising its influences on its 
neighbor lake of subterranean water. The con- 
sequence would positively be the upheaval of a 
portion of the Gulf of Mexico, and through the 
rude mouth of this new-made cavern of the deep 
would rush forth with wild impetuosity a tre- 
mendous stream of strange, dark-colored water, 
hot, steaming, boiling, bubbling, and naturally 
rising upward and onward through a cooler ele- 
ment until it reaches the surface of old Ocean, 
when it proceeds directly eastward, but is soon 
turned hither and thither by the numerous rocks 
and reefs that beset the way. Keeping onward 
in its course, stubbornly retaining as much of its 
heat and complexion as possible, selfishly re- 
fusing to mingle freely with the surrounding wa- 
ters which bear it on their bosom, this proud, 
impetuous child of the deep unknown has thus 
flown fearless, wild, and free since the day-break 
when its prison walls were broken, and it came 
forth in fury through its submarine gates. 


PECULIARITIES OF THE GULF STREAM. 

This theory alone affords a solution to all the 
peculiarities of the Gulf Stream: First, it is a 
very brisk current. Now, currents in rivers are 
produced by the grade of their channels, in 
other words, gravitation; but upon the ocean 
this can not be case; therefore the current of 
the Gulf Stream must be caused by propulsion 
through the agency of some hidden engine, the 
same that we have endeavored to unvail. Sec- 
ond, it is several degrees warmer than the warm 
waters of a torrid climate, showing conclusively 
that it must have its origin in a very warm 
place, being nove other than the Nether Gulf of 
Mexico. Third, it is of a darker color, and does 
not readily unite with the surrounding waters ; 
could anything more plainly ‘mark its foreign 
origin? Perhaps these last peculiarities may be 
caused by some earthy or oily ingredient having 
insinuated itself into the waters of our mysterious 
Occult Sea. . 
ITS COURSE. 

As to the course of the Gulf Stream, that is 
governed by several different circumstances ; we 
presume the stream issues from an opening in 
the bottom of the Gulf, in an eastward and up- 
ward direction, passing between the Florida 
reefs and the coast of Cuba, when it is suddenly 
turned northward by the banks of the Bahamas, 
which course it then quietly pursues, slightly va- 
ried by the configuration of the shores of 
the United States, until it meets those for- 
midable obstructions, the Grand Banks of New- 
foundland, which cause it to take a northeast 
direction ; but ere it gets nearly across the Atlan- 
tic it is made to sheer south of east by the force 





of the cold polar waves, which “set in” pretty 
strong in this latitude ; and then again the shores 
of the British Isles and Continental Europe 
change its course southward, and so on, until 
faint and weary it returns to that region which 
gave it egress, thus forming almost a cireuit- 
ous current upon the face of the great deep, 
with a comparative calm space in the center, 
termed the Sea of Sargossa. 


AN ILLUSTRATION. 

But all this can be much better illustrated by 
taking a large water-tight box or tank, fill it 
with cold water, first having inserted a steam- 
pipe connected with some steam works in active 
operation near the bottom. “Turn on” the 
steam, and notice how it will cause the water 
near the orifice of the pipe to boil and bubble, 
then rise at a eertain angle until it reaches the 
surface of the water in the tank, when it will 
produce a current that will proceed along the 
sides of the tank, turning at every corner, till 
finally it returns to where it started. Now place 
a cork or chip in this current and it will make a 
continual circuitous voyage around the vessel, 
marking the path of the Gulf Stream--leaving a 
quiet space in the center, corresponding with the 
Sargossa Sea. 7 

WHERE DOES IT COME FROM? 

But the question will arise, how is this Occult 
Sea or Lake supplied with water, so as to keep 
that grand submarine fountain so steadily and 
incessantly flowing ? We answer— there are 
numberless fissures and crevices in and throngh 
the rocks that bind this world together, through 
which rain and other waters would find their 
way to that or any other reservoir in like situa- 
tion ; but that would not prove a sufficient source 
of supplies. Well, then, add to that a goodly 
part of the Mississippi River ; for it has been as- 
certained that not more than one-half of the vast 
volume of water that composes the “ Father of 
Waters” ever finds its way into the Gulf of 
Mexico through the mouths or Delta of the Mis- 
sissippi. But it is presumed that this /ost water 
penetrates through the sandy bottom of that riv- 
er and finds its way into the Gulf by some “un- 
known way.” That unknown way we hold to 
be down through the roof of our subterranean 
reservoir, where it is heated by that great un- 
der-ground furnace of the Cordilleras, when it 
rushes forth again to sunlight under the name 
and title of the Gulf Stream. Then, again, it 
might receive additional supplies from the great 
Salt Lake of Utah; for we are not quite sure 
that evaporation carries off all the floods of wa- 
ters that accumulate and are continually pour- 
ing into that saline receptacle by those rapid 
mountain streams. But, then, where does the 
surplus water go? Why, just where a large part 
of the Mississippi does—right through its bot- 
tom (which is a strainer) downward and south- 
ward until it enters the Occult Lake. 

FOUNTAINS OF THE GREAT DEEP. 

That there are submarine fountains must be 
admitted by all; for does any one suppose that 
if all the moisture contained in the atmosphere 
were condensed and precipitated upon the face 
of the earth, it would raise the water ‘many 
cubits high above the tops of the highest 
mountains,” as was the case in the time of the 
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Deluge? No, it would not raise it half so high. 
But then, where did that vast amount of water 
come from? Well, that good old Book which 
originated the narrative solves the mystery. It 
says: “ The fountains of the great deep were 
broken up,” thus plainly declaring that there are 
fountains in the depths of the ocean. And why 
could not those fountains be of both kinds, hot 
and cold, the same as on the land? We also be- 
lieve that thére is quite a number of those hot 
springs issuing from the bottom of the Gulf of 
Mexico, though they are of minor size and force. 
It is through their influence that navigators have 
seen proper to surname the Gulf of Mexico “ The 
Boiling Caldron,” and geographers affirm that 
the waters of that gulf are, even in the summer, 
several degrees warmer than the waters of other 
parts of the ocean directly under the equator. 
Now from whence could that ertra heat be de- 
rived, or how, except in the manner herein set 
forth ? 





WATER VOLCANOES. 


One more object claims our attention before we 
close, and that is the why and wherefore of the 
eruptions of the Water Volcano in Guatemala. 
We presume that at this point those two great 
subterranean bodies, the Occult Sea and the 
Cordillera River of Fire, approach each other so 
closely that the wall or partition which hereto- 
fore separated them is easily breached by the 
action of either the aqueous or igneous waves, or 
perhaps both, when, as a natural consequence, a 
powerfal explosion would take place, rendiug the 
mountain top asunder, and ejecting furiously 
great volumes of hot water, steam, and gases ; 
this action continuing until the mighty caldron 
should ve in a measure emptied of its dreadful 
elements, and its bronzed and grizzly walls 
somewhat cooled, when comparative peace and 
quietness would be restored for the time being 
to the locality, to be known ever afterward as 
“The Water Volcano of Guatemala.” But every 
time thereafter that the molten waves of the 
fiery Cordilleras intrude or attempt to recapture 
the ancient territory, a terrible battle ensues, 
earth is shaken to its center, the mountains 
tremble with fear, their artillery roars louder 
than seven thunders, the sea waves become 
frantic, the light of the sun is obscured by the 
clouds of steam, smoke, and vapor sent up by the 
contending forces—such are the results of those 
two formidable elements coming in contact in a 
confined space beneath the earth’s crust. 

The reason the melted lava is not expelled 
along with the steam and water is because it is 
much heavier than the water, and of course the 
moment the molten stream breaks over the 
bounds of the caldron it sinks down through the 
water to the bottom of the pit, carrying with it a 
most powerful heat, the means whereby it so 
forcibly ejects its enemy, the water, which action 
continues until the molten matter ceases to flow 
into the old caldron, and that which is in has 
become cool, when the eruption must cease, 

If we have unraveled any mystery, or added a 
a mite to the general knowledge, we are glad. If 
not, we have given our opinion on the subject, 
notwithstanding the truly great Dr. Franklin and 
the would-be great Lieut. (rebe/) Maury have 
both written on the same subject. B. P. F. 
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LANGUAGE. 


Tue organ of Language is located upon the 
superior orbiter plates “in the anterior inferior 
convolutions of the cerebrum,” and when largely 
developed pushes the eye downward and outward 

The function of language is sense of words, and 
the axpression of all our mental operations by 
words, either written or spoken, and by gestures 
and looks. It is the communicating faculty and 
instinct. It is adapted to man’s requisition for 
expressing his ideas and for holding communica- 
tion with his fellow-men. 

Language is one of those great blessings which 
are given to man to profit by and enjoy. Which- 
ever way we may go, or wherever we may turn, 
we see proofs of this. Not only do we exercise 
it when we converse with our fellow-men, but we 
may go among the lower animals and find it there. 
Even that little timber-boring beetle which pro- 
duces the ticking noise sometimes heard in the 
sick :hamber, and which long ago the uneducated 
mind, having largely developed Spirituality, has 
named the “ death-watch’’—even he exercises the 
function of language. This little insect has a 
horny case upon his head, with which it taps upon 
any hard substance, and this ticking is the call of 
the insect to its species. Little weens the beetle 
as he is hunting in eVery corner and crevice, 
gently tapping to call his mate, that he is sending 
dread and dismay to the superstitious listener. 

The function of language is almost universal 
throughout nature. The neighing of the horse, 
the loud bark of the watch-dog, or the noise of 
the little cricket as he chirps within his narrow 
cell or hunts for his food, are all notes of com- 
munication. Besides the function of the organ of 
Language already described, it enables us to com- 
mit to memory easily. 

Some phrenologists have hinted that the func- 
tion of language is manifested by more than ene 
organ. They believe that this faculty must be 
more complex than has been supposed. ‘There 
is,” they say, “ more than ove organ to manifest 
our powers of language” A perfect agreement 
now exists, however, among the great body of 
phrenologists upon this point, viz., that only one 
organ is necessary to perform the function of 
language as laid down in the former part of this 
article. 

Like the other organs, that of language can be 
cultivated, and the more educated the mind the 
more easy of cultivation will this organ be. 

One would naturally suppose that in those un- 
fortunate persons who (on account of a weakness 
of the nerves of the glottis) are accustomed to 
stammer, the organ of Language would be de- 
creased in size, but exactly the opposite result 
takes place. The organ is increased and becomes 
more active. It may seem strange to some that 
this can pes occur, and that a person who 
through imperfect organs of speech can hardly 
communicate his ideas, can — increase the 
organ of Language. But when we observe that 
a stammerer comes to a word that he can not 
speak without stammering, we see how he ezer- 
cises his organ of Language by trying to find a 
word that he will not stammer upon to put into 
the place of the one that he could not pronounce 

Phrenologists look to the eye of a person to 
mark his ability to talk, and persons not under- 
standing i. look to the eye “ to see if he 
tells the truth.” We are thus reminded of the 
Chinese proverb, “ The eye sometimes tells more 
than the tongue.”” So far has this been carried 
that a lawyer of some celebrity once said that he 
could always tell by the looks of the eye whether 
his witnesses in the court-room under oath were 
telling the truth or not. From this one might 
almost su that there was a non-understand- 
able affinity, as it were, between the eye and the 
organ of Language (they being 80 near together) 
to Inform the world if the organ of Language was 
communicating the truth. 
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Many writers, when their works and writings 
are read, are pronounced talented, and are judged 
entirely by their power of communicating their 
ideas ; and many a man bas been raised to a high 
position (we here refer mainly to the politician 
raised by the votes of his “ party”) by fis power 
of eloquence, and many of our countrymen will 
vote for a favorite candidate for the simple reason, 
as they express it, ‘‘ that a man who can make 
such a speech as that must be ‘smart.’” This, 
however, is only so among those who do not un- 
derstand Phrenology. 

It is not our intention to give, in this short 
article, the different manifestations of the organ 
of Language according to the different develop- 
ments of the other organs of the brain; as to the 
learned phrenologist it would be but repetition, 
and those anxious to follow them up can find in 
any good work on Phrenology the various com- 
binations of the phrenological organs. We will 
simply observe here that to be truly eloquent 
requires largely-developed Ideality and Imitation 
as well as a large organ of Language. 

And — let —_ back into Py tet wear 
century and see what the organ o has 
already since done for egy us in eonaiens 
tion look upon that great philosopher Dr. Gall, 
as in his school he observes the great difference 
in the shape of the brain of his students, but 
confining ourselves to the organ of which we are 
now writing. His senses perceive that the full- 
ness of the eye and the ability to commit to 
memory and to talk has some connection. What 
comes next? The organ of Language, the first of 
the phrenological organs discovered, is located ; 
the corner-stone of a great science is laid; the 
brain is proved to be a plurality of organs, and 
Phrenology is discovered ; and through the organ 
of Language the phrenologist delineates our 
character and man can know himself. 

J. 1. D. B. 
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SOMETHING IN DREAMS. 
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I nave learned by experience not to reject all 
dreams as phantoms, but to receive some as rev- 
elations of things to come. 

For instance, I saw in a dream, a few rods 
from my cabin, a rattlesnake with gleaming 
eyes, brandishing his tail. Without heeding the 
dream, I set about moving some timber next day, 
and to my great astonishment, found him just as 
I saw him in my sleep. 

About the same time, I dreamed of traversing 
a forest, known at that time as a sort of para- 
dise for hunters. I waded swollen streams and 
swamps, and had flames of fire over and around 
me, threatening my life. Two years afterward, 
in looking after lost cattle, their trail led me 
through this wood. The spring rains had filled 
swails and stream, the day passed away, fre- 
quently carrying me back to my dream. Near 
night I came to a solitary house, first occupied 
by a pioneer, and later by hunters. Here I de- 
termined to spend the night, kindled a fire, dried 
my clothing, and soon fell asleep. When I awoke 
the ‘‘shanty’’ was on fire, and it was with great 
difficulty that I saved it from ashes. Here the 
dream was fully verified, although two years had 


elapsed. 

A mother-in-law who had lingered for months 
in consumption, appeared at my bedside one 
night soon after I fell asleep, and called me by 
name. My eyes seemed to open, and I saw a 
corpse in the house, and when she attempted to 
speak on, I trembled—not with fear. It is not 
natural to fear our friends; but I was made to 
quake from head to foot. I awoke, told my wife 
mother was dead. It was so, she had died that 
day ; the next post confirmed it. 

ore like the above might be given, the why 
and wherefore I do not understand ; but am sure 
there is something in dreams. 0. G. G. 
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THE BENEFITS OF PHRENOLOGY. 
AN ANSWER TO THE QUESTION, WHAT HAS PHRENOL- 
OGY DONE FoR rou? 

To rue Eprror oF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 
After six menths of exhausting mental toil in the 
metropolis, I have sought repose for a few weeks 
in this delightful spot, in the midst of a thick for- 
est overlooking the harbor, from which a charm- 
ing view of the surrounding country is had. It 
is reasonable to suppose that an individual whose 
province it is to record the eloquence and, allow 
me to add, the nonsense of public men, and to 
peruse newspapers almost day and night during 
ten months of the year, would find “tongues in 
these trees,” and “ books in the running brooks,” 
which are here in abundance, without consulting 
the printed page; but the July number of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL was so attractive in its 
appearance and apparently so richly freighted 
with stores of wisdom and instruction, that it 
seemed to say, in most persuasive tones, on the 
eve of my departure for the country, “ You had 
better take me along; I’ll prove a pleasant com- 
panion.” The suggestion was adopted, and I 
need scarcely observe that this old friend has lost 
none of his power to instruct and entertain, but 
rather improves with age, and is more vivacious 
and agreeable than when his acquaintance was 
first formed. 

My eye, Mr. Editor, has just fallen upon a query 
which you have propounded to your circle of 
readers, viz.: “What has Phrenology done for 
you?” T instinctively answer, it has done almost 
everything for me. No friend of humanity could 
possibly make a more interesting or important in- 
quiry than this ; and if it were answered by all 
who can distinctly trace to Phrenology the bless- 
ings which it has conferred upon them, to say 
nothing of the thousands who are enjoying the 
benefits of its teachings unknowingly, the testi- 
mony of such a cloud of witnesses would silence 
forever the cavilings of those who, through igno- 
rance and prejudice, ignore the claims of this 
branch of science, and, in so doing, retard the 
progress and development of the human race. 

You are aware, sir, that from my connection 
with your establishment some years since in a 
professional capacity, I had abundant opportuni- 
ties to test the truth or falsity of Phrenology ; and 
that circumstance, coupled with the fact that the 
experience which I am about to relate is volun- 
tarily and cheerfully given, leads me to hope that 
the perusal of this communication may tend to 
confirm the doubting Thomases and faltering be- 
lievers in the phrenological faith. 

I was quite young and inexperienced when I 
entered your office as a short-hand writer, to re- 
cord phrenological e#&minations, never having 
even heard of the system. My mind, therefore, 
in reference to this subject, was, I apprehend, in 
that state so perseveringly sought for and so ea- 
gerly desired. by the advocate called to defend a 
prisoner for a capital offense, when the minds of 
the jury are supposed to be like sheets of white 
paper, ready for any impression which the evi- 
dence may make upon them. The court-room 
(and you will excuse the comparison, as you 
know that the scene of my labors is now princi- 
pally in the law courts) in which the merits of 





this question were tried was your phrenological 
examination-room ; an@as the testimony adduced 
by the examiners, from the variously shaped 
heads of the witnesses—many of them, no doubt, 
unwilling ones—was developed, the proof became 
so clear and indisputable that the verdict in favor 
of Phrenology was rendered without hesitation. 
Indeed, no one but the willfully skeptical, seeing 
as I did so many qualities of physical organiza- 
tion, and so many heads manifesting such an 
endless variety of character, oftentimes confirmed 
by the voluntary testimony of the individuals 
themselves, could for a moment have questioned 
its truth. I accepted the demonstration with all 
the enthusiasm and sincerity of an ardent Hiber- 
nian nature. Nor has my faith wavered in the 
least, though years have intervened since I dis- 
solved my connection with your establishment. 
On the contrary, years of close observation and 
constant mingling with all classes of society, 
from condemned murderers to Methodist bishops, 
has established me more firmly in the phrenolog- 
ical creed, and convinced me that Phrenology is 
as much a Divine revelation as are the pages of 
inspiration. And yet I do not want to be un- 
derstood as asserting that this science has 
reached the acme of perfection. It is yet in its 
infancy ; or rather I should have said, its growth 
has been dwarfed by the neglect and cruel treat- 
ment of those who should have fostered and de- 
veloped it. But I do affirm and stoutly maintain 
that in this system of mental philosophy the all- 
wise Creator has furnfshed a key by which the 
chambers of the human soul may be entered, 
and all its wondrous capacities and endowments 
revealed. Who can doubt that the world’s great 
poet and its greatest mental philosopher had pos- 
session of this key when he gave vent to the sub- 
lime soliloguy— 

‘* What a piece of work is man! how noble in 
reason, how infinite in faculties! In form and 
moving how express and admirable! In action 
how,like an ungel, in apprehension how like a 
god ” 

But I am forgetting to answer the question, 
What has Phrenology done for you? 

And first, physically. By listening to and re- 
cording hundreds of pages of sound practical 
advice, touching health, food,-physical exercise, 
sleep, and the injurious effects of bad habits, I 
have acquired a fund of information the knowl- 
edge of which has afforded me almost uniform 
good health and prolonged my life. I verily be- 
lieve that had it not been for this information, I 
should long since have been in my grave. Thon- 
sands of gold and silver would not be exchanged 
for this knowledge ; for what shall a man give 
for his life? Itis to you and your associates I 
am indebted for the light which led me to see the 
poisonous and destructive nature of tobacco and 
alcoholic liquors. This invaluable lesson was 
inculcated daily for years: and, heeding it, I 
have avoided the precipice over which many a 
noble spirit has been plunged, and by these hab- 
its of temperance have succeeded in reaching my 
present position, although I had to cope with 
men of far superior natural and acquired abili- 
ties to myself. A man, no matter how brilliant 
his talents, is unreliable and untrustworthy if he 
is known to be a drunkard. I call to mind the 
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case of a man of rare natural gifts and one of 
the most accomplished short-hand writers in the 
country, who lost his situation on a New York 
morning paper by failing to write out a speech 
which he had reported, in consequence of taking 
a glass too much. By that imprudent act, that 
gentleman’s interesting wife and family of chil- 
dren were brought to, the verge of starvation. 
You are aware, Mr. Editor, that the temptations 
to indulge in artificial stimulants are more allur- 
ing to the members of the press than to any other 
fraternity ; for many times when attending public 
banquets and other demonstrations, where the 
tables groaned beneath choice wines, I have made 
as much exertion to get a glass of water as would 
be necessary to crowd my way through a dense 
throng of people. And as to tobacco, I am sure 
that the money I would have expended in pur- 
chasing this needless and harmful indulgence has 
been sufficient to meet all the demands which the 
tax-gatherer has made upon me. Speaking of 
tobacco reminds me of a circumstance that oc- 
curred in your office while I was there, which 
made an indelible impression upon my mind. 
One day a gentleman came in, desiring a phreno- 
logical examination. Mr. Sizmr, who was the ex- 
aminer, perceiving that the use of tobacco had 
shattered his nervous system and was making 
heavy drains upon his constitution, urged him to 
abandon the habit. In the course of the inter- 
view it appeared that his wife, who was in very 
poor health, had had an examination a short time 
before, and Mr. Sizer expressed the opinion that 
she was being injured by inhaling the poisonous 
breath of her husband. “If that is so,” said he, 
“Tl give tobacco up, though I know in ceasing 
to use it I can not live.” He kept the resolution 
thus hastily formed, and soon after both of them 
enjoyed good health. In a word, I believe that 
the physiological advice given at your office is, in 
many instances, worth a hundred times more than 
the trifling fee imposed ; and I am equally con- 
vinced that if the same truths came from the lips 
of some professional medical man who would 
charge fifty dollars for his written opinion, the 
instructions for the restoration of health would 
be rigidly adhered to and the skill of the doctor 
would be heralded on the house-tops and at the 
corners of the streets. I have often feared that 
your “written opinions” were perused in much 
the same spirit that we take up and lay down our 
morning paper. But poor human nature must be 
pitied in this, as well as in many other respects. 

Seeondly, I must pass on to note what Phrenol- 
ogy has done for my mind. He must certainly 
have been a numbskull if, when constantly hear- 
ing the group of intellectual faculties analyzed 
and described, he did not appreciate the impor- 
tance of mental culture, especially when he wit- 
nessed the effects of discipline so visible in those 
persons who had diligently trained their powers, 
in contradistinction from those who were almost 
on a level with the brute—for I have seen all 
grades and qualities of mind in your office. The 
highly cultivated Caucasian, the brawny son of 
the forest, the phlegmatie and stupid Esquimaux, 
the dyed-in-the-wool African, have all been ma- 
nipulated by you and your associates. Horace 
Mann, the lamented scholar, statesman, and phi- 
lanthropist (and it is an interesting fact to me 
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that the first phrenological description I ever re- 
ported was the critical analysis of his character 
given by Mr. Sizer), and Tom Hyer, the pugilist, 
have sat in the same chair, besides those creatures 
known as pothouse politicians, and other scoun- 
drels who possess much more brass than brains. 
While the mental portraits of the virtuous and 
educated and of the vicious and ignorant were 
being drawn, I could not help perceiving the 
benefits resulting from a disciplined intellect. 
Thus my ambition was aroused to redeem the 
time, and I am happy to say that, despite early 
disadvantages, I have partially succeeded in 
sharpening the mental faculties. As an illustra- 
tion of this I would state, for the encouragement 
of young men who are similarly situated, that 
soon after I was employed on the paper with 
which I am still connected, I was requested to 
write a leading editorial upon a certain subject. 
The article was written, and appeared the next 
morning in the columns of the most widely circa- 
lated daily journal in the world, and was spoken 
of in very flattering terms by the managing editor. 
In the course of the day, the writer was called 
into the sanctum sanctorum of the editor-in-chief 
—which is considered a great mark of respect— 
who in the course of the interview inquired, 
“ Where did you get your education?” to which 
the response was given, “ Nowhere ; I never had 
a chance to get what is technically called an 
education.’ ” 

I would further state, that oftentimes I would 
have felt boorish in the social circle when called 
to contribute to the entertainment of the com- 
pany, were it not for my practical knowledge of 
Phrenology. But by its aid I was for hours the 
center of attraction, when at the urgent request 
of friends I consented to describe their disposi- 
tions and traits of character. For the informa- 
tion of all amateur phrenologists, I desire to 
state that I never would condescend to put my 
hand on the head of a map, woman, or child who 
looked upon it as apiece of fun. Never has 
Phrenology been ridiculed in my presence, for I 
have always frowned upon every attempt to cast 
odium upon it. I would have you understand, 
Mr. Editor, that I put on considerable dignity 
when I consent to examine a head. Up to the 
last two years I suppose I have examined hun- 
dreds of heads, of course gratuitously, and per- 
haps some would say with considerable success. 
I hope your readers will not consider me egotis- 
tic in this as well as in other personalities that I 
have indulged in, if I mention an incident which 
occurred while I was on a professional tour with 
Mr. Fowler through the Empire State. On one 
occasion I preceded him to make the necessary 
arrangements for his lectures, and while awaiting 
his arrival at the hotel a lady called to see him, 
with whom I conversed for some time upon Pbre- 
nology and kindred subjects. Perceiving that 
she was an excellent subject for a young phrenol- 
ogist to experiment upon, for she was possessed 
of a strong masculine temperament and marked 
traits of character, which the merest tyro could 
not fail to discover, I asked and obtained permis- 
sion to examine her head. When the description 
was finished she said, “ You have repeated almost 
word for word what Mr. Fowler told me”—a 
compliment, it is needless to remark, totally un- 





deserved, and which, considering the eminent 
reputation of one of the most successful practi- 
tioners of this science, was no flattery. 

But I am extending this communication to an 
improper length, and must bring it to a close by 
stating, thirdly, that morally a knowledge of 
Phrenology has enabled me to do what a great 
many professing Christians fail to do towards 
their erring brethren and sisters, and that is, to 
exercise that charity which covereth a multitude 
of sins. Everybody knows that the manifesta- 
tions of Christian character are as varied as the 
human countenance, and marked by glaring in- 
consistencies ; but few know how to explain this 
singular anomaly. A knowledge of the various 
moral faculties would enable the spiritual physi- 
cian to read the diagnosis of the disease and pre- 
scribe suitable remedies in many cases where he 
utterly fails to discern the cause or the nature of 
the malady under which the patient is suffering ; 
and thus, in many instances, spiritual death is the 
result. Looking through the telescope of the 
moral faculties upon man’s mental constitution, I 
have been able to exbibit in some measure the char- 
ity that never faileth, while the visions of a fature 
state of blessedness and a glorious immortality 
brought to light in the gospel of the Son of God 
are rendered brighter and more distinct, 

Hoping to have the pleasure of amplifying 
these hastily written items of experience in the 
columns of the Journnat, I remain yours very 
truly, 

Coty Srzixe Harsor, L. I. * 


_———s oe 


PLANTS WITHOUT SEED. 


“It rests with the supporters of T. R. F.’s theory to show 
that there could have been no seed there. We are far 
from having found out all the secrets of nature; but ob- 
servation, so fur as it goes, shows us plants uniformly ori- 
ginating from other plan's of the same species, either by 
seed or by division."—Ep. Phren. Jour. 

OsseRvaTION, in a variety of cases, shows us 
facts, such as that stated by L. A. W., namely, a 
large slough drying up and producing a different 
vegetation. It shows us, moreover, that neither 
the seed nor the vegetation that there sprung up 


could have existed as such in that previously wet | 


soil—as the plant or seed must be adapted to the 
soil and position, otherwise it will not thrive. 
Each plant has its own appetite or instinct. 
Where a forest is destroyed by fire or otherwise, 
or the soil is changed, it is well known that a dif- 
ferent vegetation will invariab/y spring up. In 
like manner, if soil taken from any depth of the 
earth or sea should be burnt and then moistened 
with distilled water, a vegetation will be produ- 
ced adapted to the soil and new position in which 
the soil is placed--the vegetation “ yielding seed 
after its kind.” Where there is a moist soil, veg- 
etation is always the result of the chemical or 
magnetic action of that soil. In each of those 
a seed could not exist as seed. 

We thus find that the seed is invariably the re- 
sult of that magnetic action or growth in the herb 
or tree emanating from the soil. The seed can 


not lie dormant in the wet earth. Not being ina 
soil and position adapted to the seed and plant, it 
(ee seed) would dissolve or decay without repro- 
ucing. 
We thus observe that action in the soil (eee 
ging T. R. F.’s pardon, we neither observe 
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nor see the proof.] produced the plant, and in the 
plant produces the seed as it did originally. 
“ Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding 
seed, and the fruit tree yielding fruit after his 
kind, whose seed is in itself, upon the earth, and 
it was so ; and the earth brought forth grass, and 
the herb yielding seed after his kind,” oy e 

[We “observe” in the foregoing communica- 
tion a number of very positive assertions, and we 
give our correspondent the credit of being per- 
fectly honest and sincere in making them, but he 
will pardon us if we decline to admit the point at 
issue without progf. We see that in many cases a 
new kind of vegetation springs up in certain lo- 
calities on some change taking place in the condi- 
tions, but we do not see that there could be no 
seeds there from which the new vegetation might 
spring. Nature has a thousand ingenious ways 
of depositing and preserving the germs of vege- 
tation. We have not asserted that plants are 
never produced except in the modes we have in- 
dicated, and have no doubt but that God has the 
power through the operation of natural laws to 
create plants (or men, for that matter) as in “the 
beginning ;” but we have not yet seen the proof 
that either plants or animals are in these days 
thus produced. As to the facts (so far as they are 
really facts) stated by “T. R. F.,” they are not 
new to us, and we have perhaps observed them 
as closely as he has.] 
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Deak Eptrors: Pardon a word from my 
clumsy pep, just after the reperusal of the 
JournaL, which always inspires me with new 
courage to press forward in the earnest work of 
life. and arms me for more usefulness, I trust. 

Have you ever been as far west as Madison, 
Wisconsin? If not, come as quickly as possible; 
we all want to see you, and feel just like greet- 
ing you with “ /ive forever,” O Editor of the Purr- 
NOLOGICAL JouRNAL! How can we and the rest 
of the world do without you for all coming time? 
Truly you are one of the ebief foundations upon 
which rests the great structure of enlightened 
and religious society. We shall pray for you. 

Prareig Farmer Gir. 
Mapison, Wis., August 14, 1864. 

TevecraPaine.—In these days of rapid trans- 
mission of news, young men often apply to us to 
know what organs of the brain are most necessary 
to a telegraph — In reply to this, we say 
in general, all the intellectual faculties, well de- 
veloped and active, are very desirable for this as 
for vf other ene oe a pursuit i but the tele- 

operator 3 large perceptive organs, es- 
peclally Individuality, Order, and Time ; and if 
ne be well developed, so much the better, as 
this gives a ready discrimination of sound, aiding 
him to understand communications by the “ click 
of the instrament. Of course the temperament 
should be favorable to patient attention and stu- 
dious habits. 


Comparative Powers or Sprecu.—Lindley, the 
famous violincello player, Was @ great stutterer, 
and the following story used to be constantly told 
to his disadvantage : 

“One day, when walking down the High 
Street of the city of Exeter, he saw a seafaring- 
we Sik Sn Eee pee ead ee 
wa: a dj 
Lindley eedlha vier and accosting the man said, 
‘Is that p-p-p-p- for sale?’ *‘ Yes,’ re- 
are tee the response Gens 
- n \—e., 
oteeaen? “Yes,’ said the fellow, 
H gee t better than you can, or I'd chop 
his head off.’ ” 
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“Tux Riowr Maw ty THe Rieut Piacs.”—‘‘ Every one should in- 
form himself thoroughly which way his humors and genius lie, and 
be severe in examining whatthe is fitted for, or not fitted for; other- 
wise, the players may seem to be wiser than we are ; for they do not 
choose to perform those parts which are best, but those that are best 
suited to their humors and abilities.”"—Cicero, 
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“DepaTe in Cranta.”—We call the 
reader’s special attention to this interesting discussion of 
the faculties, in this and our last number, The reading 
of that debate will give a good idea of the natural lan- 
guage of each organ of the brain. 


Gen. McCiettan.—We shall give a 
phrenological delineation of the ch of Geo. B. Me- 
Clellan, with a biographical sketch, in our next. 





ATTENTION, SoLprers !—Will our sol- 
dier friends please be particular, when asking us to change 
their address, to give the former post-office address in full? 
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FIRST PRINCIPLES OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Tue brain is the special organ of the 
mind. The essence and mode of opera- 
tion of the mind itself are inscrutable; 
we can only study its manifestations. 
The mind acts (so far as we know) in 
about forty different primary modes or 
capacities, each adapted to a particular 
purpose. These may be termed faculties. 
Each faculty is manifested by means 
of a particular part of the brain, set 
apart exclusively for it. The faculties 
may be possessed in different degrees by 
the same person, and so may the same 
faculty by different persons. 

When other conditions are the same, 
the larger the brain the stronger it is; 
and the larger the portion of brain occu- 
pied for the manifestation of a faculty, 
the stronger its manifestation. Those 
portions of brain used for faculties related 
to each other, are together. Thus the 
brain is divided into regions as well as 
into organs. These regions may be 
sufficiently distinguished by saying that 
the animal and propelling faculties are 
at the lower and hinder parts of the 
head; the social faculties in the hinder 
higher part; the selfish faculties at the 
sides; the intellectual faculties in front; 
and the moral and religious faculties at 
the top. 

The propelling faculties give force in 
all actions; the social adapt us to our 





fellows ; the selfish lead us to take care 
of ourselves; the intellectual enable us 
to understand men and things, whatever 
is to be known, and the means of dealing 
with them; and the moral and religious 
are meant to control all the rest, by sub- 
jecting them to the tribunals of kindness, 
justice, and of the Divine Law. 

The original normal conditions which 
determine the excellence and efficiency 
of the mind as operative through the 
brain are: 

1. Quantity of brain. 

2. Quality of fiber of brain. 

3. Relative size of parts of brain. 

4. Influence of body upon brain. 

This statement omits education and 
disease, which are not original conditions. 
They cause subsequent modifications 
however, often of great importance. 


PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 

The temperament, or physical charac- 
ter of the human body as a whole, is an 
important element in deciding the char- 
acter and power of the individual. It is 
sufficiently correct to consider the tem- 
peraments four in number, viz. : 

1. Nervous, in which the brain and 
nerves seem to be in some sense predom- 
inant, and to give peculiarity to the 
physical person. 

2. SANGUINE, in which the heart and 
lungs and the circulating system seem to 
predominate. 

3. Lympnatic, in which the secreting 
and digestive systems seem to pre- 
dominate. 

4. Muscuxar, in which the bones and 
muscles seem to be the leading bodily 
characteristics. 

These temperaments are usually min- 
gled, two or more together, and afford 
infinite variety of combination. 


PHRENOLOGY AND EDUCATION, 

The whole being, physical and mental, 
should be trained in symmetry. Deficient 
faculties should be the more exercised ; 
excessive ones kept quiet; and above all, 
the controlling or superior faculties taught 
to exercise their office, and combinations 
of others to fulfill the place of any which 
culture can not enough improve. All 
the powers of man are good, and were 
given for good purposes. None of them 
should be exterminated, or stunted, or 
neglected ; but they should be so trained 
and directed that all may act har- 
moniously and happily together. 





PRACTICAL USES OF PHRENOLOGY. 

1. To judge from a person’s physical 
organization what are his natural tenden- 
cies and capacities, and what pursuit is 
best for him. 

2. To understand the mode of opera- 
tion of the mind, be it sane or insane. 

3. To use the proper means of educat- 
ing others and of controlling and improv- 
ing ourselves. 


Thus Phrenology, when made practical, 
evidently affords quick and clear means 
of understanding ourselves and others, 
of developing and using to the best pur- 
pose whatever powers God has given us, 
and of making human life as useful, suc- 
cessful, and happy, as this world will 
permit.* . 

_ <P oe 


RAILROAD MEN. 


We have before us an interesting series of por- 
traits handed us by Mr. Thomas, editor of Ap- 
pléon's Railway Guide. 

It is a large lithographic print from photograph- 
ic portraits of one hundred and twenty-six men, 
the officers and employees of the Milwaukee and 
St. Paul Railway Company. 

There is one peculiarity which seems to obtain 
in regard to every head in the group, that is, 
prominent perceptive power, which gives practi- 
cal talent and a knowledge of men and things. 
The reasoning intellect, power of abstract think- 
ing, is not a distinguishing characteristic, though 
this part of the brain is by no means wanting. 
In most of the portraits we find full or large 
Constructiveness, giving a ready knowledge of 
combinations and mechanical judgment. A ma- 
jority of the portraits also show width of head, 
not only at Constructiveness, but in those organs 
about the ears which give force of character. 
Most of them also have large Firmness, indicat- 
ing decision and self-reliance. 

We notice a few who have the elements of ora- 
tory, but as a class they are men of action rather 
than of words. We find but a single portrait in 
the whole group which would not be pronounced 
a matter-of-fact, earnest man. 

Mr. D. M. Hughes, No. 1, is a man who resem- 
bles his mother in his physical peculiarities and 
in the tone of his mind ; has her build, her sym- 
pathy, and her intuitions. He ought to be very 
healthy, hearty, robust. He is a natural talker, 
is able to state his case and plead his cause, and 
show off his acquirements to good advantage. He 
is one of the best talkers in the company—has 
a good memory of details, judges well of charac- 
ter, respects persons of rank and standing, and 
respects himself. There is not so much intensity 
in him as in several of his associates. He has 





* Books on phrenological subjects, information on the 
same, analysis of characier, recommendations for self- 
cultare, adapted to any applicant’s case, phrenological 
¢xaminations, at the establishment of Messrs. FowLer axp 
Weis, 389 Broadway Call and inspect, gratis, the Mu- 
seum of Heads. 
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good persuasive powers, excellent abilities to ex- 
plain his knowledge, and pretty good power to 
govern others. He can bear a good deal of fa- 
tigue, go a long time without food, though he 
relishes his meals, and has vital stock enough to 
stand the cold and heat without weariness, and 
without breaking down so soon as most men. If 
he lives temperately he will never be troubled 
with dyspepsia. 

Mr. Sage, No. 2, is a man of remarkable direct- 
ness of mind. He acts up to his firgt convictions, 
which are generally right, and he has undivided 
earnestness of purpose. He is a strong character. 

No. 8, Mr. White, would make his mark al- 
most anywhere. He has remarkable sagacity, 
his mind works smoothly and with accuracy, and 
he holds every inch of ground he achieves. 

Mr. Carey, No. 5, is a man of facts and figures, 
with large Cautiousness and large Acquisitive- 
ness, has good financial talent, is more a thinker 
than a talker, and more of an observer than 
either. 

Mr. Kimball, No. 6, is a superior man, digni- 
fied, positive, persevering, respectful, kind-heart- 
ed; but fiery, forcible, and far-seeing, fertile in 
expedients, prompt and ready in every emergen- 
cy. He is a very bright, clear thinker, has a 
quick, constructive mind, and would succeed well 
in almost any department of business. 

Mr. Jennings, No. 9, is a well-poised, positive 
man, reads character at once, puts in the right 
word in the right place, decides questions with- 
out mincing, and when he has decided, the matter 


is ended. Nobody trifles with him, he is unques- XS 


tionably the master of his position. 


No. 10, Mr..F. W. Spear, has a brain indicating 4 


intensity, directness, sharpness, clearness, power 
of combination, economy, perseverance, single- 
ness of purpose, and energy of character. We 
fear he has worked too hard, taken too little out- 
door exercise, and too little time to sleep. 

Mr. Hatmaker, No. 11, is a genial, good-heart- 
ed, friendly, affectionate man, with excellent 
health, a strong constitution, and ability to bear 
hardships. He does his own thinking, minds his 
own business, knows what he is about, and gen- 
erally knows what other people are about who 
are in his vicinity. He is very stern in the dis- 
charge of his duty, and at the same time throws 
in enough of the milk of human kindness and 
friendly mirthfulness to make him popular wher- 
ever he goes. 

Mr. Chamberlain, No. 12, is a man of stern 
and persevering character, has force enough to 
carry him through almost any difficulty. His 
features are strongly marked, and his mind is 
compact and vigorous. 

No. 21, J. P. Weitsall, understands men and 
makes good selections of those who are to aid 
him, and guides, governs, and regulates their ac- 
tions without much friction. He is a rapid thinker 
and a good planner, not very selfish. He is kind, 
urbane, yet master of himself, very much set in 
his way, has great openness and frankness, and at 
the same time most decided self-reliance and self- 
control; has fair Cautiousness, and must be 
known for his rapid transaction of business. 

No. 30, Mr. Rice, has a very practical mind, is 
very persevering, very thorough, very accurate, 
is a natural mechanic, and has excellent powers 
of governing other men. 

Mr. Goodrich, No. 31, is an ardent, earnest 
man, talks well, is of excellent health, 
and if he lives properly he will out-wear the great 
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majority of men. His vital force is excellent. 
He has excellent power to read character, judge 
of their qualifications, control men, and devise 
the ways and means for the accomplishment of 
objects, and he seems to us to be the right man 
in the right place. 

But we have not space to particularize further. 
We may say in closing, that somebody connected 
with that road has been wide-awake and very 
successful in the selection of agents. There is 
not a half dozen weak heads in the whole cata- 
logue, and there are several dozen of strong ones. 

We have never before seen so large a collection 
of portraits of persons connected with one enter- 
prise. We sometimes see a picture containing 
fifty clergyman or legislators, but the latter are 
elected, not always on account of their fitness, 
but on account of their availability. But here 
are one hundred and twenty-six men, engaged 
in managing a great railroad enterprise, and 
though their duties are various, they demand 
enough in common to require of the agents man- 
liness, practical talent, courage, thoroughness, a 
good memory, ingenuity, and decision of charac- 
ter. We hope to grace our collection with a 


copy of this excellent portrait picture 








THE NEW BISHOPS. 


We present, herewith, portraits of the newly- 
appointed Methodist bishops, Messrs. THomson, 
Crark, and Krves.ey, with descriptions. 

There are in the Methodist denomination, as in 
all others, individuals who are but clogs to the 
wheels of progress—illiberal, narrow, selfish, and 
bigoted. But, as a general rule, the Methodists 
are men of comprehensive views, warm affec- 
tions, and deep sympathies. They are men of 
energy, perseverance, endurance, and real work. 
This is not a lazy church, but will compare 
well, in point of unceasing vigilance, with that of 
the sleepless Catholic organization. 

The Methodists are pioneers. They go before, 
prepare the way, and open the doors to those 
without the pale of the sanctuary. Their earnest 
and sincere piety, no one who knows them will 
for a moment question. They are, for the most 
part, real practical reformers. They encourage 
if they do not impose strict temperance on their 
members. They discountenance the use of to- 
bacco in the pulpit, and teach true Christian prin- 
ciples in all things. They were divided on the 
slavery question in this country, but those of the 
North, with few exceptions, favor freedom. 

The above-named bishops are among the most 
efficient and influential leaders of this body. 
Bishop Thomson was the late very able editor 
of the Christian Advocate and Journal, and he 
was qualified, by both temperament and educa- 





tion, for this important post. He has a fine 
head, a well-proportioned body, an erect figure, 
and a commanding presence. His danger lies in 
the over-activity of his nervous system. He is 
liable to overdo, and wear-out prematurely. To 
keep up a full supply of vitality, he needs rest, 
recreation, and bodily exercise in the open air, 
and to sleep plentifully. In speaking of him the 
Ladies’ Repository says : 

“Rev. Dr. Edward Thomson was born in En- 
gland, but was brought to this country by his 
parents while an infant ; has spent the most of his 
life in the West ; was educated for a physician, 
graduated in Philadelphia. He is a ripe scholar, 
a most interesting and instructive preacher, a 
devout Christian, a most sweet-spirited man, and 
in administrative ability will make one of our best 
bishops.” 

Bisuop CiarK has a strongly-marked vital tem- 
perament and a large and well-balanced brain. 
He is an emotional, feeling-full man, with the 
kindness, affection, and devotion of the mother. 
This is the mellow, the bland, and the loving na- 
ture. With the masculine intellect he combines 
the affections of woman. He will work with his 
muscles only when he must, but his mind is seldom 
idle. This is the organization to think, to plan, 
and to feel mentally, rather than to execute phys- 
ically. Although disinclined to take it, more 
vigorous bodily exercise would be good for such 
a temperament. 

“Rev, Dr. D. W. Clark is a native of the State 
of Maine, a graduate of Wesleyan University, a 
member of the New York Annual Conference ; he 
is a little over fifty years old, a man of superior 


> natural abilities, of good culture, an able preach- 


er, an excellent writer, and of administrative 
talents such as will make him a welcome visitor 
to all our conferences.” 

Bishop Kinestzy is a muscular man, with 
powerful frame, strong vital organs, and is capa- 
ble of protracted effort, without exhaustion. This 
is a worker—a team that can take on 3 ton and a 
half and move it right along. He is, no doubt, 
like his colleagues, descended from a long-lived 
family, inheriting the conditions most favorable 
for health, strength, and endurance. He pos- 
sesses strong, practical common sense, is a good 
judge of character, can read the motives of 
strangers, and knows how to manage men. He 
has, by nature, strong passions, ardent affections, 
much sympathy, and real executiveness. He 
would have made a capital soldier, nor will he 
be less efficient as a soldier of the Cross. His 
moral sentiments are well developed. Nature 
dealt liberally by him. and he has, no doubt, 
been still more abundantly blessed by grace. 

“Rev. Dr. Calvin Kingsley has been, since 
1856, the editor of the Western Christian Advo- 
cate, published in Cincinnati, Ohio, and the chief 
organ of Methodism in the West. Previously he 
was for some time professor in Alleghany College, 
at Meadville, Penn. He is a saues of Oneida 
County, New York, a member of the Erie Confer- 
ence, a fine-looking man, with a good head and a 
profusion of coal-black hair. Ip learning, oul- 
ture, and eloquence he is the equal of his newly 
elected associates, and will do good service in the 


episcopal , 
In conclusion, we beg to indorse the selection 
of these good men jor the high office in which 
they are placed, and may venture to predict, un- 
der the blessings of God, a life of probity and 
usefulness for each of these new bishops. 
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GOOD GRAPES. 


Reapers, what kind of fruit do you like best? 
One answers strawberries; and as they are among 
our earliest fruits, they are certainly the best in 
their season. Another prefers raspberries, and, 
succeeding the strawberry, they are the best in 
their season. Another prefers blackberries, and, 
coming still later, when the others have had their 
day, they well-nigh monopolize the public appe- 
tite, and, in addition to their dietetic excellences, 
it is claimed that the blackberry has certain me- 
dicinal properties which renders it most valuable. 
But another reuder greatly prefers the peach ; he 
extols it, and only regrets that it is so uncertain, 
so tender, and so liable to winter-kill, and that 
the trees are so short-lived. But a large red 
rare-ripe is certainly better than a blackberry. 
Another prefers the craps; he finds in it all the 
excellences combined. If it be not meat and 
drink, it is the next thing to it. And what is 
there more graceful or more beautiful to look 
upon than a cluster of rich, ripe grapes? And 
O how delicious! : 

Still later come the apple and the pear. These, 
if not the staff of life, like bread, are the staff of 
fruits, and in America they should furnish no 
small portion of our daily food. 

But we return to thecrars. It is a hardy vine; 
it will live a hundred years, and cover some rods 
of ground, or the gable end of a house, and pro- 
duce a crop every year. It may be grown in the 
green-house, the hot-house, and in the open air. 
Liberally fertilized, it will grow rapidly and 
produce abundantly. Health-giving and nutri- 
tious, it also serves as one of the richest luxuries. 
When our bodies have been exhausted by disease, 
when burning up with fever, how grateful to the 
palate is a bunch of luscious grapes! Medicines 
may have their uses, but when we become ill we 
would bespeak, in their stead, a supply of the 
“nectar” in “original packages,” without distil- 
lation or adulteration, such, for example, as sup- 
plied by that genuine Highland Scot, Mr. James 
MoMttian, originally from Inverness, in the 
north of Scotland, now of Throg’s Neck, West- 
chester County, N. Y. It isin his graperies that 
may be seen the best specimens of Black Ham- 
burg and the Wilmot Black Hamburg that we 
have ever seen—magnificent clusters, which would 
weigh—we can not tell how much. And the fla- 
vor! O ye chewers, smokers, and drinkers! why 
will you so pervert your appetites that you can 
not appreciate these exquisite luxuries? Young 
lady, plant a grapevine on your next birthday— 
if the season permit. Young man, plant a grape- 
vine to commemorate each importantevent in your 
life. Your coming of age, marriage, and on the 
birth of each child which may be born to you, and 
blessings shall follow every such act. 


a i 


To find some new interpreter 
My spirit vainly tries ; 

I only know that God is Love, 
And know that love is wise. 


<2 a 
No Frrenps.— If you hear a person say that he 


hasn’t @ friend in the world, you may be pretty 
cate ak bo geemn't deserve ene: 





Piterary Aotices. 


[44 works noticed in 
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Tue PHRENoLoGrcaL 
may be ordered from this office at prices annewed.} 


MAN AND His RELATIONS ; Rivas the Influence 
of the Mind on the Body, bs gs Po ttan, M.D. New 
York: W. A. Townsend. 1 For sale ule by Fowler & 
Wells. [Price, 


We can not, of course, undertake in the brief space al- 
lowed us here to discuss Dr. Brittan’s theorics of mental 
philosophy, or to give a critical analysis of his book. It 
will be enough if we tell our readers in a few words what 
it essentially is. It is, then, an attempt, and in a degree a 
successful one, to classify the phenomena and illustrate the 
laws and relations of the human mind; and as a collection 
of facts relating to these phenomena it is highly valuable 
to any one interested in the subject. Of the value of the 
author’s comments on the cases narrated and the correct- 
ness of his deductions from the unquestionable facts set 
forth, we must léave the reader to Judge for himeelf. The 
style of the book is in many portions quite too diffuse and 
ornate for its subject, reminding the reader of an oration 
or a lecture rather than a treatise on a scientific topic. It 
is a handsomely printed volume of nearly 600 pages. 
Batrte Frecps or ovr Fatuers. By Virginia 


F. Townsend. New York: John Bradburn. 1864 
[Price, $1 50.] 


This is not, as might be inferred from the title, a histori- 
cal work, in the ordinary acceptation of the term, but a 
story founded on historical facts and illustrative of the 
events and manners of the times of the Revolution. It is 
well in these days to have our attention turned, even by 
a story, to those daya that tried men’s souls. 


Tue HovusexeePer's Guipe anp Everysopy’s Hanp- 
Boox. By Smith & Swinvey, Cincinnati, Ohio. 1864 
[Price, $1.] 


This is a collection of new and valuable recipes (500 in 
number), and is well worth the price asked for it to any 
family in city or country. —— 

Tue Love Lucirer; or Black, White, and Gray 

— By L. Leavitt. New York : American News 

pany. Price, 10 cents. 

This, so far as we can judge by a hasty glance at its pages, 
is a half-comic, half-serious narration of the author’s expe- 
riences with the spirits of the several kinds named on his 
title page. It originally appeared in the Continental 
Monthly. —_— 

Le Bon Ton Journal pe Mopgs for September 
has come to hand with its usual complement of beautiful 
colored fashion plates, so impatiently looked for and so ad- 
miringly scanned by our fair countrywomen. It contains 
a complete monthly report of Paris fashions, and stands 
confessedly at the head of the class of publications to 
which it belongs. Being printed in both French and Eng- 
lish, it has quite a cosmopolitan look, and commends itself 
to all nationalities. 

We have received the “‘ Forty-third Annual Re- 
port of the M le Library A lation of the city of 
New York,” which, we are happy to perceive, shows an 
increasing degree of success, prosperity, and usefulness as 
having attended this beneficent institution during the past 
year. Every young man in the city should have his name 
on its list of members. 


Tue Twelfth Annual Report of the New York 
Young Men’s Christian Association, just received, gives an 
encouraging account of the success of the labors of love in 
which the society has been so zealously engaged during 
the past year. The President of the Association very 
truly and beautifully says: 

“ Bat little of our work can be wisely recorded for the 
public eye. Very tender and delicate are the chords we 
touch in the contact of mind and heart with those we seek 
to benefit. The work of the Divine Spirit is in the still 
small voice of truth presented in love and pressed upon 
the conscience with the earnestness of brotherly affection. 
The result is seen in the tearful eye, the subdued spirit, 
the expression of concern, the confession of guilt, the sur- 
render of the whole man to Him whose blood is the price 
of redemption. ‘The day will reveal it” how many 
thoughtless, wayward young men have been taken by the 
hand this year, and led in prayerful fidelity to Christ.” 








New Booxs.— Among the late issues of the press 
not elsewhere noticed in these pages we may mention the 
following, all of which may be ordered through us, as in 
various ways and d Juable or int ‘ing: 

BrioGRAPHICAL tavedain or THE LoyaLmts or AMER~ 
toa. By Lorenzo Sabine. Price, $7. 

OveRLanD ExPiLoraTions In Srpenta, Nortwern Asta, 
AND THE Great Amoor River, eto. By Maj. Perry M.D. 
Collins. Price, $2. 

Retietous Taarnine or CHILDKEN mx THE Famity, 
Scnoot, anp Cavrcn. By Catharine E. Beecher. $1 50. 

Tue Cruise or THe ALABAMA AND THE Sumrer. From 
the private journals of Capt. Semmes and his officers. 
Price, $2. 

Down x Tennessex. By Edmund Kirke. (A book of 
great power and interest.) Price, $1 50. 

Po.rtrcat History or THe Reseiiion. By Hon. Ed- 
ward McPherson. Price, $4. 

Earty Dawy, on Sxerones or Onrtstran Lire 1x Ena- 
LAND In THe Otpew Time. Price, $2 25. 

Tae Waren Bastes. By Charies Kingsley. $1 25. 

AZARIAN, AN Eptsops. By Harriet E. Prescott. $1 25. 

Dramatis Pexsona#. By Robert Browning. Price, $1 50. 





AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL FOR SEPTEM- 
Brn.—This ever mind-refreshing and entertaining maga- 
zine is now before us. It is replete with unusually good 
selections, among the most noticeable of which may be 
classed the portraits and phrenolozicul characteristics of 
our most prominent generals. The miscellaneous reading 
matter is even better than usual, which is saying a great 
deal for this ever justly Da omy periodical.—Jewish 
Record. 

More SvusPEnsrons. The “hard times,” high 
price for paper, etc., have lately put their cold hands on 
quite a of our exchanges, the New England Far- 
mer, one of the best of its class, among the rest. But why 
not bridge over the chasm by publishing less frequently ? 
or on the principle that “half a loaf is better than no 
bread,” issue a balf sheet, and thus keep up the connec- 
tion? If paper becomes scarce and dear, use less of it, and 
condense your thoughts. Give them “ multum in parvo,” 
“ much in little.” Our “Southern brethren” have not only 


adopted this course, but they have put their oa a 
correspond with the abundance of their currency. A 
federate newspaper now selis at the rate of a year! 
Papers which realize large profits for advertising can af 
ford to sink something on sales and subscriptions. If book- 
makers would stop on trash, there would be paper 
enough for all usefu 








S Soe 


CHAMBERS’ Excycuorepia A dictionary of uni- 
versal knowledge—for the people,—has now reached its 
Téth part, and is drawing near completion. Messrs. J. B, 
Lrepinoortt & Co., of Philadelphia, are the American pub- 
lishers. Price of the work, in parts, only 20 cents. It is 
nicely illustrated and beautifully printed. 


Caampens’ Book or Days. Messrs. Lippincott 

& Oo., of Philadelphia, have just completed the re-publica- 
tion, in parts, of this most interesting miscellany of popular 
antiquities, in which, in connection with the calendar, 
Anecdote, Biography, History, Curiosities of Literature, 
and Oddities of Haman Life and Character are pleasingly 
gied. It bines amusement with instruction and is 
well worth many times its cost. [Price for the two large 
8vo volumes, $7.] 

JOURNAL DE La ParenoLocie. Le PaRENoLoGicaL 
JourNnaL commence le ler juillet son 40me volume. Cette 
publication est familiére & tous ceux qui s’ocoupent de Ja 
science de Gall et de Lavater. Dans ce genre, c’est une 
des meilleures productions des Deux-Mondes. Le suceés 
du PurEnoLoeioaL JouRNAL va grandissant d’année en 
année et lui assure une belle place dans la science améri- 
caine.—* Courier des Etats Unis,” le ime Juin, 1864. 

TRANSLATION. 

“ PunewoLoeicaL Journal.” — The Paeenoioeican 
JouRNAL commenced its 40th volume on the Ist of July. 
This publication is f.miliar to all those who are interested 
in the science of Gall and of Lavater. It is one of the best 
prodactions of its kind in both worlds. The success of the 
“ PaRENOLoGIoAL JOURNAL” greatly increases from year 
to year, and it has assumed a high place in American 
science. - 
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New Mosic.—Messrs. Wu. Hawt & Son, 543 
Broadway, New York, have favored us with the following 
pieces of music just published: A grand “ Te Deum,” by 
the indemitable George W. Morgan, of Grace Church, 
dedicated 1o its venerable rector, Rev. Dr. Taylor. We 
have all heard it at old “Grace.” “Réponds Moi,” 
(Danse Cubaine) caprice brilliant for four hands by L. M. 
Gottschalk, “ Miserere du Trovatore,” & new and pretty 
“paraphrase de concert,” by L. M. Gottschalk. “ Swiss 
Melody,” transcribed with beautiful variations by William 
Vincent Wallace. “ Air de Ballet” for piano, also by Mr. 
Wallace, is a pretty thing. “The Old Church Bell,” a 
fine song and chorus, written by F. V. A. Barber, music by 
E. G. B. Holder. “ Bird of beauty! why tarry ye here ?” 
is a solo and duet for soprano and alto, or tenor and bari- 
tone. Words and music by C. W. Warren, very preity 
poetry and good music. A “receipt” for a novel “ Met- 
ronome” accompanies this piece, consisting of a “ spool 
of thread and a cord.” 

Messrs. Wu. A. Porp & Co.. 547 Broadway, have pub- 
lished the following: “ La Perle da Soir,” a fantaisie ma- 
zurka by Eugene Ketterer. “ Concordia Schottische,” by 
Jean Manns, is a pretty and simple schottische. “ Puk- 
wudjies Galop,” by F. B, Helmsmiiller, with a fine litho- 
graph of these little “’wudjies” of Longfellow, whom all 
will be interested to see. “ Birdie’s first Galop,” “for 
little fingers,” by T. H. Hinton. “He brought me gold to 
tempt my heart,” a very beautiful song by “8. H. L.,” 
whoever that may be, arranged to suitable music by Wil- 
liam Henry Burr. “Oh! let him rest,” words by James 
T. Bell, music by Henry Tucker ; a tribute to the memory 
of the late Stephen ©. Foster, whore portrait it bears. 
“The Angel Cnild,” a simple though effec:ive song by 
Mary F. Davis, arranged to music by William A. Bird. 
“ What will they tell our children when this sad war is 
o’er,” a fine patriotic song, written and adapted to the 
music of J. W. Hobbs, by Jennie Seguin Frodsham. 

Messrs. Otrver Ditson & Co., Boston, have published 
the following: “Caprice Hongroise,” a fine étude for 
piano, by E. Ketterer. Here octaves “ reign supreme.” 
“ Little blue-eyed boy,” a neat little song by Fred. Buck- 
ley, words by J. H. Eccles. “Carol Polka,” by 5. B 
Whitney. “ The Stripes and the Stars,” is a good patriotic 
song by Miss Edna Dean Proctor, with music by Asa B. 
Hutchinson. The poetry is very fine. “ Whack-row-de- 
dow” or the “ Untamable Shrew,” by W. Walker. Hur- 
rah! for “ woman’s rights” and “ Whack-row-de-dow.” 
Who is this Mr. Walker? He certainly has our sympathy 
if he or his wife should be the author of these words. 
“ Tragedy in Tenth Avenue,” an amusing comic song by 
G. W. Hunt. 

Mr. Honace Warens, 451 Broadway, New York, sends 
us, “ What is home without the children,” song and cho- 
rus, written by J. H. McNaughton, music by M. Keller. 
“The Soldier's Dying Farewell.” The beautiful words 
of this song were found in the Te«tament of a dying soldier. 
The music is by Mrs. Parkhurst. “ Song of the Mountain 
Girl,” by Edward A. Perkins, a light, airy melody, and 
quite pretty. “ Moonlight and Starlight,” song and chorus 
by Mr. James G. Clark. We rather like these strains and 


poetry of the popular song-writer, and await to hear his 
rendering of them. — 


Tue Best Booxs.—A correspondent inquires, 
Which are the best books on Porenology? We reply : 

Da. Gati’s Worxs, ia six 12mo volames, nearly out of 
print. $15 00. 

Da. Spvnrzneia’s Purewxovoer, with steel plates, in one 
large octavo volume. #3 00. 

Comsn’s Parzxo.oer, in one illustrated 12mo volume. 
$2 50. 

Fow.er's Purexo.oey Proven, ILtustRaTeD, AND ApP- 
PLisp. One volume, 12mo. $1 75. 

Besides the above, there are a number of smaller works 
in our catalogues, but these are the most elaborate and the 
best. They may be sent by retarn post or express, at the 
prices annexed. 


Po oe 


Arcapisnop McC.ivskey.—We intend to give 
& portrait with sketch of the character of this distinguish- 
ed prelate in an curly number of this Journat. The new 
Archbishop of New York, successor to the late Arch- 
bishop Haghes, has assumed the duties of his post amid 


the warmest congratulations of the Roman Catholics of 
this city. ‘ 


[Ocr., 














Questions or ‘“‘ Genernat Inrerest’’ will be an- 
swered in this department. We have no space to gratify 
mere idle curiosity. Questions of personal interest will 
be promptly answered by letter. If questions be brief, 
and distinctly stated, we will try to reapond in the 
“next number.” Your “ Best Tuovents” solicited. 





Het, anp “tae Story or Apam anp Eve.”— 
If the editor of the New York Odserver will take the pains 
again to read our answer to the questions: “ Where is 
Hell located ?” “ When and where was this place of tor- 
ment created ?” he will find that our reply by no means 
justifies the Observer's statement, for we certainly did not 
say, nor does the writer believe, that “ Hell exists only in 
the bosom of a bad man.” We simply intended, without 
exciting controversy, to answer the question briefly in a 
practical manner, according to what we regarded as the 
plain teachings of revelati If the beginning of heayen 
with a man is when be begins to believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ and strives to live according to the Divine 
commandments, and the begtoning of hell with a man is 
when, after arriving at a mature age, he denies the Lord 
and deliberately leads an evil life, it docs not follow that 
either ceases with the life of man here. If simply the 
beginning is in this world, the inference from the writer's 
language certainly was that the fu'l development can only 
be reached in the next life; and it follows as a necessary 
consequence that neither heaven tor heil can be found in 
its fullness until men bave entered the next life, passed 
the Judgment, and have gone to their final abode among 
their like. Does the Observer believe this view to be right 
or wrong? 

In regard to “the story of Adam and Eve,” we will in- 
timate to the Observer that it may possibly be neither “a 
fable nor a fact.’ Did man die literally on the day he 
partook of the forbidden fruit? Were the “tree of life in 
the midst of the garden, and the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil,” in “fact” literal trees, bearing apples, 
peaches, or some other material fruit? Their very names 
contradict this idea. Materialists and naturalists who can 
not raise their thoughts above natural and sensual things, 
and the deriding skeptic, may look and inquire for literal 
trees and fruits, and a serpent capable of talking ; but, 
surely, without being justly called infidels and other 
hard names, sincere and enlightened Chrisiians may look 
to the Lord as the Tree of Life in the midst of the garden, 
and may perceive that a true faith, or a knowledge of the 
Lord and that which is good and true, can be derived 
from Him alone through his revealed Word, for all good- 
ness and truth are from Him and not from ourselves; for 
man is not a ereator but a recipient, and if he forsakes the 
fountain of truth and partakes of the forbidden frait, or in 
the pride of his own heart attempts to obtain a knowledge 
of spiritual truths and of the Lord through scientific re- 
search and sevsual reasonings, he will die—that is, all 
there is of heavenly life within him wiil perish. This 
resalt will surely follow if we hearken to the seduct'ons of 
the serpent, or of our sensual, selfish, groveling appetites 
and desires, and make the gratification of them the chief 
object of our lives. 

The writer of this believes that the first chapters of 
Genesis are a portion of the Divine Word given to guide 
us in the way of life, and the truths therein eontained are 


applicable t» men in all ages; and that our veneration for 
the traditions of men ehould not lead us to ignore the 
proper nse of our rational faculties, and the exp: 
ings of the Lord himself, when he deciares: “ It is the 
spirit that quickeneth, the flesh nothing; the 
words that << unto you, they are spirit and they are 
lect Cootag a celebrated divine 





life.” We weil reent 


his teachings, because so departed from we 
letter of Genesis as to teach that the six da\s of erestion 
did hot necessarily six literal days each of twenty- 


four hours’ length. It is very easy to ery infidel when 
others differ from us, but the ‘noise we make does not 
change a Christian into att infidel, and it is such an old 





trick of the enemies of religious freedom that it frightens 









whether the cause of true religion and freed 

ad by per Be slashing bimdly at 
others, with such epithets as “ infidel,” “ German rational- 
ism and pantheism,” “ snake in the grass,” “ tricks of the 
enemy,” ete., when hance ony Sew have as strong a 
veneration for the Bible and the as he bas, even 
though in the free exercise of the resson God bas given 
them they may sometimes honestly differ from him. In 
the present instance the writer does not exactly feel that 
any of the Observer’s bard names fit him, and whether in 
this he is mistaken the readers of the Journat can judge 
for themselves. — 

ETERNAL PUNISHMENT.—SvBSCRIBER. Is it prob- 
able that a just God would create beings knowing they 
will be punished eternally, which must be the case if there 
is such a thing as eternal punishment? For if * He knows 
all things,” it must be he knows what will take place 100 
or 1,00 years from now, and would God create one man 
knowing he would be eternally punished ? 

Ans. We might answer this question by asking another. 
“Is it probable that a just God would create beings know- 
ing that they will suffer through this life the agonies of 
some terrible and incurable disease and finally die in the 
midst of torturing pains, although guilty of no wrong- 
doing and as pure and good as it is permitted to weak 
mortals to be? Yet thousands do thos live but to suffer. 
And why was evil permitted at all in this uviverse? Long 
and learned answers may be given to such questions, but 
they settle nothing. If we disregard revelation and be- 
lieve nothing but what we can clearly explain in the light 
of reason, our creed will be a short one with God, anda 
future life, whether of bappiness or of misery, Jeft out. 
Beyond the province of reason lies that of revelation and 
faith. Happy are they who rest therein. humbly acknowl- 
edging their own weakness and tne im ibility tat 
floite reason “by searching can find out ” or under- 
stand his ways. — 

Unse.ier.—Why are so many of the rising 
eg skeptical in the belief of the existence of a 


Ans. Because they are taught to refer to that subject 
and all others to the reason, when in fact the subject 
belongs not to the department of reason but to that of 
sentiment. Faith in God and spirituality may be, and is 
supplemented by intellect, but must be born of emotion. 
Love as between husband and wife, parent and child, 
friend and friend, as well as that general love called phil- 
anthropy, springs from emotive powers, not from intel- 
lectual faculties. The loving is not done with intellect at 
all any more than it is with the mechanical or mathemati- 
cal faculties, but love, faith, veneration spring from and 
are pertormed by special powers of the mind given for 
those express purposes. It is not unreasonable for a 
mother to love ber babe, but it is not by reason that she is 
impelled to love the child. When will men learn that the 
fuculties of the mind have their offices as distinct as do the 
different tools in the carpenter's chert, every ove of which 
is required in the construction of a house, but that no ove 
ean properly do the work of the others? The saws must 
do all the sawing, the planes all the planing, the augers 
and biis all the boring, according to their several signs 
and characteristics. In theology, ske require us by 
intellectual “ searching to find out God,” when we are in- 
stractet by Scripture as well es by Phrenology that it is 
jay ow the emotions that we apprehend God—that “he 
that doeth His will shali know of doctrine.” 


Wuat Bostwess.—D. W. D. What business 


would a young man be best fitted fur with the organs d 
vel-ped as follows? ete., ete. pr 


Ans, As you tive in the city of New York you should 
call at our office and let us have a personal interview with 
you, and answer your question orally. If we examined 
your head it was pertinent to ask the question then; if 
some o'her person examined yoar head, it is his business 
to tell you what to do. Many persons have of late sent us 
the size of their organs, sometimes marked by unreliable 
examiners, sometimes the person’s own estimate of his 

desiring us to give our estimate of the ch ’ 
or tell what the persou is best adapted to do. We have 
business, 





many objections to this mode of duing 
Ist. It is unsafe for us to attempt to decide important 
matters unless we are sure the head has been currectly 


marked. 

2d..Uf it has been marked by others, it is not our business 
to fin'eh tously the w: hich others ought 
done if they cou'd. e — 


8d. We can not sfford to devote time and take up room 


— sem tees Ae oT do not wish 
NAL occupied Matters hich only 
rson can porsibly have any interest in. 7 i 
We make these remarks to set ourselves with all 
deca arn tos ay, under aia i 
some » 
five dollers’ worth of Gab Gad Ue on saber. 
lars’ worth of room in the Jovgnat written 
descriptions of character through its pages. 
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Sours : Ang THEY ALL Atixe on Equat ?—J. W. 
H. 1. Does the exercise of any mental faculty increase 
the power of that faculty, or only the manifestation of its 

wer by strengthening the physical organ through which 
it acts ? 

Ans. The latter is apparently the fact. 

2, Are we not really mentally equal, and only ap- 
parently onequal? or are not the differences which we 
observe in mankiad attributable to difference in the power 
and activity of the physical organs through which minds 
manifest themselves rather than to a difference in the 
minds? that is to say, have highly intellectual, moral, and 
social beimgs more power of mind than the ——— of 
mankind, or only superior means of exhibiting it? or, 
finally, have idiots less mental power or only inferior 
means to manifest it? 

Ans. Doubtless the souls of men have sufficient differ- 
ence to constitute for each a distinct individualism, yet we 
have no doubt the chief marks of diffrence between men 
on earth is owing to the difference in the organization. 
Blank idiots—mere bodies with so little mind as to be hard- 
ly discernible—we know but little about; but men hav- 
ing ability to show but little mentality will doubtless be set 
free in the future life and allowed to expand and improve 
endlessly. The culture which souls acquire here in con- 
sequence of having a good bodily apparatus, will probably 
give them, on entering the future state, much the etzrt of 
those who have been badly organized, even as infants are 
behind half-grown children, and these behind full-grown 
men: but the essential souls, the immortal spirits of men, 
will doubtless be more nearly alike beyond the grave than 
they are here. As man is not infinite, he is susceptible to 
growth in knowledge and goodness, and will be to all 
eternity; and those who start in the next life highest wil) 
go on improving, perhaps, even much faster than those 
who start lower, and they will never come together, but 
will always differ in degree, “as one star differcth from 
another star in glory.” 

We may not, perhaps, be warranted in applying the 
parable of the talents to the hereafter state in respect to the 
ratio of growth—but if we could or should do so, he with the 
five talents doubling his stock as often as he who received 
the two talents, would be eternally increasing the distance 
existing between himself and his less brother. 
Though he having two talents would double his stock as 
often as the other and enjoy ‘to the full extent of his ca- 
pacity, he would always be falling behind him more and 
more. 

ConVERSATIONAL Powrr.—L. F. J. Can a per- 
son with Language 4, Self-Esteem 4, Cautiousness 6, Se- 
cretiveness 6, Agreeableness 5, and Approbativeness 6, 
with any moderate amount of time spent in cultare, be- 
come fluent ‘and interesting in cony tion ?— intellect 
and education quite good. 

Ans. Yes. By thinking attentively and talking on topics 
with respect to which one is well informed, he can be, with 
the above traits and talents, a good talker. People when 
in company often try to talk about something of which 
they know little, and they break down just when and 
where they desire to make a good appearance and a fa- 
vorable impression. Try to be well posted in something, 
and never go beyond your information, and you can talk 
Well, and, by practice, fluently om that subject. The way 
to please a person is to introduce a subject in which that 
person feels at home, and then show yourself a good lis- 
tener. The way to entertain is to choose a subject for 
conversation on which you are qualified to talk instruc- 
tively. By observing these rules, those who like to talk 
will think you very agreeable, and those who are willing 
to listen will think you well informed—but take the oppo- 
site course, and compel people to talk on subjects in which 
they can not do themselves justice, or try yourself to talk 
on subjects you know little of, and you will be called a 
bore and an ignoramus. 

Over-Eatine.—W. M. C. What shall I do? 
I am eating myself to death; nevertheless, I only eat 
twice a day, and not a mouthful of anything whatever be- 
tween meals. I eat too much. I have a desperate or 
morbid craving. EFhave tried every method that a com- 
mon Yankee could invent, with no avail. I am living 

in accordance with the 


and tremendously d $ in 
short, miserable, a torment to and. noth- 


ing. Now if you will suggest some he ! whereby I can 
any Cett Groce Gite wnnasarel appetite, it will be appre- 
ciated with the greatest 


Ana. Yours is a difficult case to advise without further 
knowledge of your habits. You may have worms. You 
had better consult a good physician. If you could have 
the right food, a voyage at sea would do you good. A 
season on the fishing-banks might build you up. A per- 
sonal interview would enable up to advise you further. 
See our “ Special List.” 
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Tuxz.—W. P. H. Why has the organ of Tune 
given the phrenologists more trouble than any other or- 
— - what obstacle lies in the way of ascertaining 

Ans. B it is situated under the temporal mus- 
cles which operate the lower jaw and occupies so small a 
space on the skull. Other organs are as small in extent 
as this, but they are not loeated under such thick muscles. 
Besides, though we may find the organ fairly developed, 
it does not follow that it has been exercised, and hence 
many who have it in a dormant state suppose them- 
selves idiotic in music. 


Joseph Warren.—Most of your questions are 
strictly private, and can not be answered in the Jourwat. 
Yes, there isa remedy. No confidence can be placed in 
the quack you name. Consult our “ New Special List” 
for the works you need. —— 

Puystoanomy.—Reader. When will your new 
work on Physiognomy be published ? 

Ans. The work is now in progress, but we can not 
state positively when it will appear. We hope to have it 
ready on or before the Christmas holidays. 





Bratn—Inrettect—Fat.—A. Z. 1.In some, 
the distance across the intellectual organs from the root 
of the nose to the edge of the hair seems to be short, in 
others longer—the distance from the ear to the top of Be- 
nevolence being the same. In the latter case, does large 
intellect crowd the eyes downward, or bow ? 

Ans. The frontal or intellectual Jobes of brain are esti- 
mated separately and independently from the other parts 
of the head, the plates covering the eye-sockets always 
representing the base, and the union of the sutures which 
unite the frontal, the parietal, and the sphenoid bones of 
the skull determines the posterior part of the frontal lobes 
‘where they unite with the middle lobes. The position of 
these sutures in the living head can be ascertained by 
finding a notch on the under edge of the zygomatic arch 
which bears the same relation to the sutures above named. 
Large intellectual development does, doubtless, throw the 
brain and consequently the face downward. 

2. The brain being so pane | fluid that when one part is 
pressed the pressure is equal throughoat, suspending not 
only the ac’ of the organ pressed, but entire conscious- 
ness, as is somewhere noticed by Fowler, how can the fol- 
lowing statemeut of Combe be true? “A process of ab- 
sorption and deposition goes inually on in its (the 
skull’s) substance, so that if the brain presses from within, 
the renovating particles arrange themselves according to 
this pressure, and thus the figure of the skull and of the 
brain in general correspond.” 

Ans, The pressure which nature makes in demanding 
room for growth of brain is quite different from that made 
by sudden mechanical pressure. The lungs and intestinal 
organs are soft and yielding, almost as much so as the 
brain, and they are separated by a floating membrane, the 
diaphragm ; yet lung development does not necessarily 
push out the abdomen, nor abdominal development ex- 
pand the thorax. 

8. When one is in a starving condition, and the absorb- 
ents take up the fat of the system, is this ina fit condition 
for the formation of blood, or does it undergo the process 
of chylification ? 

The fat is only unrequired nutrition laid up for a time of 
sickness or scarcity of food. The bear and other animals, 
whose food is preearious, get fat when food is plenty, and 
go into the hybernating sleep of winter, and the fat is ab- 
sorbed, carried into the circulation in such a way as to 
support life, and at the end of the winter they come out 
spring-poor. If they are not fat they donot thus retire in 
the fall, for they would starve. Fat is absorbed and taken 
into the arterial circulation by a process directly the coun- 
terpart of that by which it was deposited from the blood, 
and being carried to the lungs, it is consumed by coming 
in contact with the oxygen of the air in the process of res- 
piration. It thus furnishes fuel to keep up the vital heat 

4. The Self-Ins'ructor sta'es that a prominent chin indi- 
cates vigorous circulation ; how can it also indicate certain 
pbrenological developmerts ? : 

Ans, The circulatory organs are intimately connected 
with Jove and virility, and that which represents one can 
not fail to give a tint of the other. 


Love Lerrers.—E. D. 8. Would you consider 
a “ young lady” true to her “suitor” who, during his ab- 
sence, almost entirely igoored the reception of his 
par Seyret pasa pny ne eg 
rc what weeld you tniee trem oneh 6 cote of theta? 
Ans. We should infer that, though she might be true to 
her engagemen's, she was not very much in love with 
said “suitor.” 











‘ 


is Susmee or TEMPERAMENT. ," 

it that some persons change peramen! know 
a young man who at 18 was ee ae who 
now, at 24, is very fat and bulky. 

Ans. His habits may bave changed, At 18-bis health 
may have been impaired by some bad habit or by im- 
proper hygienic conditions. Now he may have changed 
his routine of living—may be more contented in his con- 
dition. Indeed, a hundred things may have conspired to 
change his appearance without his constitutional temper- 
ament having undergone any change. A tobacco-user 
often is thirty or fifty pounds lighter than he ought to be, 
and by laying aside that poison, he becomes plump and 
healthy. 

__ 3. What ay & person o be relief who is nervous and 








Ana. This question is too g If you are naturally 
nervous and excitable, you may mogify but never can 
radically cure it. If it comes by sleeping too little, work- 
ing or studying too hard, by being bothered and vexed, 
by wrong food, using spices, mustard, coffee, tea, tobacco, 
you should reform. 

8. Is there a monthly paper, published in New York, 
called the New Path, devoted to fine art? 

Ans. We know of no such paper. 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE Cuest—Lanauacz.—Ama- 
dius. How can I increase the size of my chest? It 
measures 28 inches, and I ami 19 years old. I read m 
but can say but littie. Is there any remedy for this? 

Ans. Exercise is the proper method for expanding 
chest. One of the best special exercises for this is that of 
deep breathing. A course of light gymnastics would do 
you good. To improve your language, and at the same 
time to increase the size of the chest, read aloud to per- 
sons at a considerable distance. This will employ your 
vocal organs in jon with the intellect, and produce 
the habit of putting theughts into words. One may stady 
a dance or look on and see others dance, or watch mili- 
tary drill, or watch the processes of various trades, and he 
will never be a dancer, or skilied in military drill, or at- 
tain mechanical fac'lity without doing the work and going 
throngh the processes practically. In like manner one 
may read silently or hear others read or speak, and not 
learn to speak. Reading aloud gives one practice of the 
vocal orgaos in the expression of another’s thoughts, and 
is the next best thing to speaking one’s own. 


Wuicn ?—H.K. 8. Which would be the hap- 
pier union—a man of decided “ motive-mental tempera- 
ment,” dark hair, with a lady of “ vital-mental,” and 
lighter hair and eyes, both having strong social organs— 
ora man as before with a lady of decided “ vital-motive 
temperament,” light hair and eyes, large social organs, 
and very lively? 

Ana, We can not say, the happiness not depending 
wholly upon the conditions specified. Temperamentally 
we see no objection to either; though, other things being 
equal, should think the last rather preferable. Marry 
the one you love best in a case of that kind. 








Orniem or THE Brack Man.—W. J.C. Any 
satisfactory answer to your question would involve a 
discussion of the whole great question at issue between 
those who contend for the unity of the races and their op- 
ponents, who believe they are of diverse origins. This 
question we can not enter upon here. It will perhaps 
come up in our Ethnological Department at some future 
time. — 

Ciammvorance.—R. C. R. asks us what is 
clairvoyance ? 

Ans. The word clairvoyance is of French origin, and 
means, literally, “ clear-sightedness.”| Ino its techoical or 
more restricted sense it signifies “a power attributed to 
persons in a mesmeric or other abnormal state of discern- 
ing objects not within the reach of the natural ‘sight or 
otherwise appreciable by the senses. 

For farther particulars, read the various works on the 
subject of mesmerism, ete. 

Ossecrions.—E. W. Such objections as you 
quote have been repeatedly answered in these columns 
and elsewhere, and we ean not at present repeat Read 
Boardman’s “Defence of Phrenology” (#1 50), and 
Pierpont’s Phrenology and the Scriptures (25 cts), and you 
will be prepared to answer such objections yourself. 


Canadian and elsewhere? 
Ans. V. BR. abbreviate the words Victoria Regina— 
Victoria Queen; as G. R. mean George Rex or King. 


breviation of, or what do they represent as found on the 
lun postage stamps 
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Dirrrvexce.—C, P.N. A certain young “ chap” 
hes the name of being very “s‘eady” and rober. Well, 
he ts so, for the most part, and has a very solid, grave ex- 
pression of Bat imes, however, when 
out in company ata social party, if cireumstances sre favor- 
able, he “ fires up” and iiy becomes quite “ irresist- 
ible,” is “funny,” and agreeable generally; he is, 
withal, passionately fond of pretty girls, but is a Little too 
diffident to gratify his tastes in this particular. Can you 
counsel him ? 

Ans. The young man in question has probably large 
Approbativeness, which must be held in check, and his 
self-respect and self-reliance should be cultivated. Bash- 
fulness can be overcome by a resolute aod persistent effort. 
Bright eyes may be quite as dangerous (in their way) as 
rebel! artillery, but both may be faced by a brave man. 





Cavtrovusness, rtc.—W. P. K. 1. Has every 
pbrenological organ its physiognomical sign ? 

Ans. No doubt it has, but all have not yet been discover- 
ed, or, at least, no? established. 

2. Where is the physiognomical sign of Cautiousness lo- 
cated ? 


Ans. Cautiousness is believed to give breadth to the 
lower and back part of the face—that is, distance through 
at the back part of the lower Jaw—so at least Dr. Redfield 
nays. 

8. Is the Craig lens anything more than just simply a 
round ball of glass? 

Ans, The Craig lens is, like other lenses, a convex piece 
of giass. 

4. Why are so many small words in the Bible, such as 
and, of, a, the, ete., printed in Italics? 

Ans. The words thus printed are not found tn the origi- 
nal, but are supplied by the translators to complete the 
sense. —_ 

Peter M. Desuone.—J. F.H. Will you please 
inform me, through the columns of your JougNat, whether 
Mr. Peter M. Deshong, spoken of in your book entitled 
“ Memory and Intellectual Improvement,” is still alive and 


wilting to impart his skill to others? If so, where can he 
be found ? 


Ans. He bas been dead many years. 


Inpta Rosser Conscrence.—H. B. Are you 
aware that a man — himself Prof. Livingston has 

nted your chart, page for page and word for word, tak- 
ng off your title-page and —- and supplying a dif- 
ferent title-page with his own name 


Ans. Yes, we are aware he has thus appropriated our 
chart ; but some men seem not to care what they do if the 
law will not punish them. We are simply sorry that any 
man calling himself a phrenologist should do so mean a 
trick, not to say so dishonest a one. If it were known that 
this is among our “light afilictions” from sirolling two- 
shilling “ professors”—that some of them claim to be our 
partners ; and pthers our agents, examining heads ia bar 
rooms and anywhere else on our account, so slight a 
meanness as that of “ Professor” Livingston would be 
thought only a venal offense against honor and manly in- 
tegrity. The “ unkindest cut” we ever had was by a man 
who stole a horse in Massachusetts while lecturing on 
Phrenology, calling himself by our name, and when arrest- 
ed and put into jail, and it was announced that we had 
stolen a horse and were incarcerat« d, a friend of ours who 
doubted, went to the jail to see if it were us. A glance 
told him that the culprit was an impostor, and he then own- 
ed that he assumed our name so as to do more business. 
We prefer that horse thieves shall do business under their 
own names. Literary thieves may not be amenable to 
statute law ; but we pity those who can practice such theft 
without a blush. — 

Marrrine Covsms.—S. H. Are the children 


of ts who are cousins more apt to be idiots, or deaf 
spa dons or deformed in any mo than If the parents 
were not blood relations ? 


Ana. Yes. If you will look into our work entitled “ He- 
reditary Descent,” you will find the subject pretty fully 
discussed ; and not only the reasons given, but many il- 
lustrative facts bearing on this point. The Bourbon fam- 
ily of European kings have intermarried with cousins 
and double cousins till imbecility, disease, and vice prevail 
among them. — 

Napo.son.—R. F. We are not in possession at 
present of any likeness or information in regard to Napo- 
leon the Great, except what is generally accessible. We 
are aware that there are some discrepancies among the 
descriptions of his personal appearance which have ap- 
peared in print, bat presume the portraits we have of him 
give a very fair idea of his looks, Your informant who 
represents him as six feet in height undoubtedly labors 
under a mistake, We will bear your request in mind. 





Home Treatment.— An “ indiscreet young 
man” wishes advice, through the Jovrmat, for the treat- 
ment of a nameless infirmity, which we can not here give. 
If he will read our “Special List” be may there find a 
work containing the informstion he needs. 


Neak-Sicutep.—G. N. Would you encourage 
the union of a person that is near-sighted With one with 
perfect eyes, the health of both parties being good. 

Ans. We do not consider the defect named an insupara- 
ble obstacle. —_ 


So_prertvo.—A Subscriber. 1. Is there any 
pecoliar organization that fits one man for a soldier more 
than another, and what are the qualities that so fit him? 

2. Would a young man employed most of the time in an 
office be benefited by a year’s service, providing he did 
not drink, and took as good care of himeelf as is ible ? 

8. Would a person be at to return with as refined feel- 
ings, and as much faith in haman nature as he had when 
he left here ? 


4. Would not —— of true patriotism make up for 
some disqualifications 


Ans. A soldier needs good health, coolness, prudence, 
and “pluck.” Combativeness, Destructiveness, and Firm- 
ness should be well developed, and of Cautiousness there 
should be enough to prevent rashoess. To your second 
question we should say yes, provided he has a good con- 
stitation and a strong will of hisown. One mey keep his 
refined feelings even in the army, where he will see the 
good as well as the bad side of human nature brought out 
in strong relief. _ 

EntomoLocy.—J. W. 8. The Smithsonian In- 
stitation at Washington, D. C., has published a pamphlet 
containing the information you desire, which can be had, 
free by mail, on application to the § tary. 


7 





Sion or Cuastrry.—H.N.A. In Victor Hugo’s 
“Les Miserables,” TT of first part, occurs this passage : 
“In the charecterietis interval which separates The base 
of the nose from the upper lip, she A ite me! had that a 
most imperceptible but charmin the mysterious 
of chastity, which enamored Barbarossa with a Diana 
found in the excavations of Ieconium.” 

Now is there a “sign” of Chastity in the place referred 
to? Please explain in the next number of the Parzno- 
LOGICAL JouRNAL and oblige several subscribers here. 


Ans. We are not aware of the existence of such a sign ; 
but thank you for calling our attention to the passage in 
* Les Miserables ;” it may put us in the way of a discevery. 


General Items. 


Toe Weise Serruement in Missour1.—We were 
made aware some time ago of a movement having for its 
object the colonization of the Welsh people in Northern 
Missouri, on the line of the Hannib®! and St. Joseph Rail- 
road. The certainty of that fine State becoming a free 
State, and the great advantages which it presents to in- 
dustrious and sober men who desire to better their mate- 
rial interests, points it out as a most desirable spot for the 
settlement of such a people as the Welsh. The gentlemen 
who have interested themselves in this novement— Messrs, 
Jones—having for its object the well-being of their coun- 
trymen, have every reason to congratulate themselves on 
the auspicious prospects before them. The nucleus of the 
settlement at New Campania is already formed, some fifty 
families being already settled there. These families are 
from these States, and they will be joined by a large num- 
ber of their friends. Thus, when the colonists arrive from 
Wales, instead of going to a new country, without friends, 
they will be received by their own people, who are 
already familiar with the mode of cultivating the land, 
and thus find themselves at home from the outstart. Mis- 
souri is one of the finest States in the Union. Slavery 
alone has kept it back, and now that this curse is about to 
be removed forever, there is no part of this country that 
offers greater inducements to the emigrant. The Welsh 
people will have two branches to their colony; the one is 
named New Camepnta ; the other, farther on the railroad 
to the west, is Gomzr. The towns of both these branches 
of the colony will be on the Hannibal and St. Joseph Rail- 
road, where a dépét will be built (the one at Cambria prob- 
ably completed by this time). We wish this movement 
every success, and are rejoiced to learn that precautionary 
measures will be taken to protect the people from intem- 
perance and to secure educational facilities for the chil- 
dren and youth, ° 

Here is an open field for the profitable employment of 3 














million of Welshmen. Let them be invited to come over 
from the old country, where they can have the of se- 
curing lands of their own at the cost of a few sh per 
acre. In Wales the land is owned by a few, and the 
country is crowded. Here is an opehing for all who may 
wish to come. —_ 


Green Corn Soup.—Take 12 ordinary sized 
ears of good sweet corn and 2 quarts of hot water, boil 
until the milk of the kernel becomes hardened, then cut 
from the cob through the middle of the kernel downward, 
after which serape off with a knife, then return ihe corn to 
the water and boil until sufficiently cooked, then add 3 
quarts of good sweet milk, and let it come to a boil, 
Now stir up a little flour and water, just a little, and put 
it in the milk to thicken it, and let it all boil again; then 
season with salt and butter to the taste. Now take two or 
three fresh eggs well-beaten and stir in after it is taken 
from the fire. Serve hot with crackers. 


Gey. Lez.—Gentlemen : In your last issue of 
the Purenxo.ocicat Journal, in giving a short history of 
General Lee, you state he was sent to Europe in company 
with General McClellan to take notes of military opera- 
tions of the Allies before Sebastopol—in which I think 
you are mistaken. McClellan, Mordecai, and Delafield 
were the parties sent, which I think you will find by ex- 
amining the record. Very respectfully yours, 

Svssorrer. 





Pusiness Aotices. 


Tue PurRENOLOGIcAL JouURNAL and 

most of our publications can be had from 

H. H. Banonorr, San Francisco, Cal. 

Joun L. Caren, 25 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 

D. P. Buruznr, 142 Washington Street, Boston. 

Joun R. Wausu, Chicago, Ill. 

Joun P. Hunt, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. Movrr, « « 

Bowen, Stvart & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Warren Kennepry, Cincinnati, O. 

Franx Tarior, Washington, D. C. 

M. W. Simmons & Co., Dansville, N. Y. 

A. Roman, San Francisco, Cal. 

R. Crarx & Co., Cincinnati, 0. 

Dawson Bros., Montreal, ©. E. 

James Gat & Co., Kingston, Jamaica. 

W. BR. Goutpie, Sidney, N. 8. Wales. 

W. H. Rronarpson, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

G. G. Buiees, San Buenventura, Cal. 

Avex. Huwren, M.D., Gilmore Hill, Glasgow, Scotland. 

Wx. Tweepre, $87 Strand, London, England. 

M. Suzwan, Toronto, C. W. 
And may be ordered through any respectable bookseller, 
or direct by mail from the Publishers, 


Tue Srupent’s Sxr.—In reply to the 
inquiry, “How may we learn Phrenology?” we refer to 
the advertisement headed Purxnotoey at Home. 





PuHRENOLOGICAL CABINET, FOR Soctr- 
tTrzrs.—We have selected from the collections of Gall, 
Spurzheim, Combe, and our own large museum some 
forty of the most remarkable specimens of heads of all 
sorts,—good and bad,—of the great and the small—the 
wise and the weak—which furnish the most striking con- 
trasts, and are evidences, uncontrovertible, of the truth of 
Phrenology. This cabinet is designed for societies, and 
for individuals. It may be sent as freight to any place 
desired, price at present only $30. Will be $85 after Jan- 
wary next. — 

PuonocraPpuy.—We continue to give 
practical written instructions to learners, and to supply 
all the necesssry books and documents, For particulars, 
address this office. — 

New Yorx Mepicat CoLtgcE For 
Women.—By mistake, the advertisement of this school 
was left out of our September number. It may now be 
foand in the proper department. 


Tuz Musqurro Suretp.—Mr. A. H. 


Lockwood, 59 Warren Street, New York, is manufacturing 
an article designed to protect the wearer against blood- 
sucking insects. They are sold at $1 50 each. 
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Avhertisements. 


To ADVERTISEMENTS we can give but 

a limited space; and only to those deemed 
onpeh We prefer brief announcements 
only. Price 25 cents a tine each insertion. 
Must reach us by the 1%h of the month. 








ISTORY, ART, POLITICS, BELLES- 
Lerress, Portzy, Bioorarur, Cxit- 
joum, NaBgattve, Frotion, are constantly 
represented in the pages of the 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


This Thoroughly American Magazine is 
publisbed pee at Turzs Dowtars a 
year ; single copies 30cents. Liberal reduc- 


hoa to clubs. nd 80 cents for a specimea 


ular. 
eS: TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
Publishers, Buston. 


HE HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, No. 15 

Latent Staeet, New Yorx. Located 
one door from St. John’s Park. All forms 
of Acute, Chronic, and Surgical Diseases 
treated with complete success. Water-Cure, 
Movement-Cure, Light Gymnastics, Electric 
and Vapor Baths, and mis pone Agencies 
of every kind are employed by us in treat- 
ing disease. Persons visiting the city can 
be accommodated with board, 9m med- 
[s t, on 


ELLEN MILLER, MD, MD., "yac: Phy’s. 
RB. T. TRALL, M.D., Consulting Physician. 
MILLER & BROWNING, Proprietors. 


HE HYGEIAN HOME. 
A. Surrn, M.D., Proprietor. 
R. T. Traut, MD. Consulting Physician. 
Send for our circular. 
Address, A. SMITH, M.D., 
9-10 Wernersville, Berks Co., Pa. 


RS. ELIZA DE LA VERGNE, M.D., 
258 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, L. 1. 


HARLES H. SHEPARD, M.D., No. 65 

COLUMBIA STREET, BROOKLYN. 

Movement-Cure, Gymnastics, Hydropathy. 

y= YORK MEDICAL COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN. 

From the American Homeopathic Review, 

a second annual announcement of this 

ege gives us the assurance, with such 
= as Ward, Ellis, Andrews, and Dan- 
ham, ia the faculty, and Drs. Bayard, Bow- 
ers, Hallock, Ball, Marcy, Ward, Warner, 
Joslin, in the advisory eouncil, that the teach- 
ings will be im aecordance with the homeo- 
pathic law. 

We congratulate the members of our school 
on the dawning of a new era in the science 
of medicine. @ presume there are not 
many of us whe would not willingly substi- 
tute educated women for those who, on ac- 
count of ignorance of our system, are con- 
—_ interfering with our ——— 
and patients, and who, in our absence. 
prone to suggest t this or that little thing cthat 
can do no harm.” 

On the other hand, we have met amateurs, 
with their eases and books, who practice 
pray See friends, and meet with greater suc- 

an regular old-school physicians. 

















We can only wish that such an don might 
at least receive those advantages that are af- 
forded to many of the other sex who fail to 
appreciate them. The number of women 
who are determined to a medical educa- 
tion is increasing, and it behooves us to see 

to it that they get the best. 
In the augmentation and improvement of 
is need of 


and a corps of able, in- 


assistance, 
t, enthusiastic female provers would 
us most efficient aid. We therefore 


the Faculty, 


Letters of ‘may be 
I. M WA Dean of 
eat ‘Street, New York 





Cood Books. 


i 4! HOMEOPATHY. By John 

Eilis, M.D. (New work.) $2 00. 

IOWA AS IT IS. A Gazetteer for Citizens, 
and a Handbook for Immigrants. $2 00. 

HUNT’S GAZETTEER of the Border and 
Southern States, with a fine steel engrav- 
ing. $1 50. 

THE REPORTER’S Lege A com- 
= exposition of the Re: ing St. Y 0 of 

onography. By A. J. Graham. 

THREE HOURS eK 73 A DAY. x 
Talk with Parents. #1 

CRANDAL’S REPORT on Pac Schools 
in the State of New York. $2 

THIERS’ FRENCH eavokerton, in 
2 vols. $3 00. 

CARPENTER ON ALCOHOLIO 
LIQUORS. 175 cents. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF 
THE LATE SYLVESTER GENIN. In 
Poetry, Prose, and Historical Des'gn, with 
numerous engravings. $1 75. 

HUMAN RIGHTS AND THEIR POLIT- 
ICAL GUARANTIES. By E. P. Hari- 
but, $1 50. 

= PLAYS OF PHILIP MASSIN- 

ER. #8 50. 


une REFORM, ete A and Physi- 
lozically Considered. T ce 

RATIONALE OF CRIME, or pitas on 
Criminal Jurisprudence. - 75 cents 

LOOSE PAPERS, or Facts gathered durin: 
eight years, residence in Ireland, Scotland, 
England, France, and Germany. In one 
volume. $1 50. 

HISTORY OF THE TEMPERANCE 
REFORMATION. By Rev. L. Arm- 
strong. #82 00. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN. 
Showing his three wy oh arte Beast, 
and Angel. By Dr. Newman. 

PRONOUNCING MEDICAL emapeoe. 
containing the Pronunciation and Defini- 
tion edical Terms used 4 Doctors, 
Lecturers, and Teachers. $1 

ODD NUMBERS (1 to 4) of ee ‘s 


1 soe * ILLUSTRATED 

MONTHLY and Mug. OREST’S 
Mreror or FasHions, COMBINED. 

This new and attractive monthly will con- 
tain Interesting Stories, by the most eminent 
authors, Poetry, Music, Household, and 
other valuable literary matter, all profusely 
and splendidly illustrated, with the latest 
and most reliable Fasbions, Mammoth Fash- 
ion Plates, and numerous full-sized Patterns. 
Altogether the most useful, artistic, and en- 
tertaining Magazine in America. 

Singte copies 25 cents. Yearly $3, with a 
= ne + ~ tee engraving of Georg» Wash- 

containing one dollar's 
om Jaan and fashionable Patterns, asa 
premium. 

Address, WM. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
89 Beekman Street, or 
Maz. D MOREST, 478 Broadway, N. Y.. 

awe — < mailed free oa receipt of the 
Price. 


ber number now ready. 
Do not fail to see this Model Magazine. 


AN ORIGINAL BOOK! 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
N AN AND HIS RELATIONS: 
ILLUSTRATING THE INFLUENOE OF THE 
MIND ON THE BODY; 
The Relations of the Faculties and Affec- 
tions to the Organs and their Func 
ions, and to the Elements, Ob- 
jects, and Phenomena of , 
the External World. 
By Pror. 8. B. Barrran, M.D. 

For fifteen years the Avthor has been 
employed in researches which have at 
length resulted in the production of this ex- 
traordinary Book, covering the wide range 
of Vital and Mental Phenomena, as exbib- 
ited in Man and the Animal World. It 
is, however, expecially devoted to Man— 
to the constitation and immortal existence 
of the Soul; its present Relations to the 
Body; to the external forms and internal 
petacigiite of Nature, and to the realm of 
Universal Intelligence. 

Dr. Brittan grapples earnestly with the 
facts that have puzzled the brains of the 








American Drawing Book, (each) 80 cents. 

SUPERNAL THEOLOGY and Life in the 
Spheres, or alleged Spiritual Manifesta- 
tions. 50 cents. 

SPIRIT OF THE AGE. By Wm. H. Chan- 
ning. Large quarto vol. (Scarce.) $3 50. 

ASUMMER CRUISE ON THE COAST OF 
NEW ENGLAND. New work. By Rob- 
ert Carter. $1 75. 

THE POTOMAC AND THE RAPIDAN. 
Army Notes, from the failure at Winches- 
ter to ther fR y 

the Chaplain of the Second Massachusetts 

Infantry. #20. 

MAN AND HIS RELATIONS. Mlustrating 
the influeace of the Mind on the Body. By 
8. B. Brittao, M.D. New work. $4 00. 

— AND DISEASE. By Dr. Hall. 





BRONCHITIS AND KINDRED DISEAS- | rece’ 
ES. L $1 50. 


By Dr. Hal 
CONSUMPTION. By Dr. Hall. 
SLEEP. By Dr. Hall. $1 50. 
THE NEW GYMNASTICS, for Men, Wo- 

men, and Children. By Dr. Lewis. $1 75. 
WEAK LUNGS and How to Make them 

Strong. By Dr. Lewis. $1 75. 
AVOIDABLE CAUSES OF DISEASE, 

showing how to Preserve Health, etc. 

$1 50. 

Sent by mail, on receipt of price, by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

889 way, New York. 


$1 50. 





Cut Glass Letters, 
Gilded or Stained—European Style—for 
Signs, Windows ete.: No’s. for residences. 

for use again il 
The most beautiful and economical Glass, 
en eee em and Business Plates: sent by 


cies established, 1 107 i Folton BN Y Y. *Sii6 
)LECTRO-HYDRIC MEDICAL COL- 


Ohbio—combining all 
ty, Water, and 








of every age and country; 
and he has grasped in his masterly classifi- 
ean: the greatest Wonders of the Mental 
or 
One Elegant Vol., 8vo, Tinted Laid Paper 
—Extra Vellum Cloth Bev. Boards—with 
Steel Engraved Portrait.—Price $4 00. 


FOWLER AND WELLS. 
$89 Broadway, New York. 


weg PATRIOTIC MUSIC BOOK.— 
t THE TRUMPET OF FREEDOM. a 
Collection of National and Patriotic Songs 
Duets, Trios, and Quartets, comprising 
RALLYING SONGS, CAMP SONGS 
CAVALRY SONGS. BATTLE SONGS, 
MARCHING SONGS, VICTORY SONGS, 
HOME SONGS, etc. 

Being the Best Collection of War Songs 
published for the Soldiers in the Field and 
their Friends at Home. Price 40 cents, on 

a it will be sent 

y all Music Dealers and 
ge St DITSON & CO., Publishers, 

277 Washington Street, Boston, 








HRENOLOGY AT HOME. 
“THE STUDENT'S SET.” 

How can I learn Phrenology? What 
books are best for me to read? Is it possible 
to acquire a practical knowledge of it with- 
out a teacher? 

These are questions put to us daily; and 
we may say in reply, that we have arranged 
a series of the best works on the subject, 
with a Bust, showing the exact location of 
all the phrenological organs, with such illus- 
trations and definitions as to make the study 
simple and plain without the aid of a teacher. 
The cost for this “Srupent’s Ser,” which 
embraces all that is requisite, is only $10, It 
may be sent by express, or as freight, safely 
boxed—not by mail—to any part of the 
world, Orders should be addressed to 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


agi Bone penetra 
“SOWLER AND WRLLS, New York. 








HE TRUE TEMPERANCE PLAT- 
FORM. By R. T. Tratt, M.D. This 
book explodes the alcoholic medical delu- 
sion, explains the nature of disease and 
modus andi of lici the relati 
of Chemistry and Puseiology. the difference 
between Food and Poison, the theory of Vi- 
ane: and the effects of aleohol — quate, 
hes, Frogs, Turtles, Fishes, Birds, my 
oo Horses, and Man. Price in paper, 60 
cents. Muslin, 85 cents. Address. 
MILLER & BROWNING, 
No. 15 Laight Street, N. Y. 
UR NEW “SPECIAL LIST” CON. 
tains upward of forty Private Medical 
Works, intended for those who need them, 
and will be sent, on receipt of stamp, with 
which to prepay postage. Address, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, N. Y. 


Works on Phonography. 


How. Tomas H. Berton said, when 
sented sith « verbatim report of one of his 
speeches taken by a little boy, “ Had Puo- 
NOGRAPHY been known forty years ago, it 
would have SAVED ME TWENTY YEARS OF 
HARD LABOR.” 








Graham’s Hand-Book. Presenting the 
principles of all styles of the Art, commenc- 
ing with the analysis of words, and 
ing to the most rapid reporting style. $1 50. 


Graham’s First Standard mony ed 
hic Reader. In ding style, 4. ¢.. 
Pith Vowels. $125. With Key $i 60.” 
Graham's Second Standard Phono- 
graphié Reader. In reporting style. $1 25. 
Synopsis of Standard or American 
phy, printed in pronouncing 

style. 

Standard-Phonographic Dictionary 
gives the Pronunciation and the best Corre- 
Foren | and Reporting Outlines of many 
thousand Words and Phrases. Invaluable 
to the student and practical reporter. $4. 

Phrase Book, a Vocabulary of Phraseol- 
ogy. 80 cts. 

The Manual of Phonography. By Prr- 
man. A new and jt copion Exposi- 
tion of Phonography, w’ _—— Iilustra- 
tions and Exercises. Designed for 
and private students. New edition, 80 cte 

American Manual of Phonography. 
Being a complete Guide to the Acquisition 
of Pitman’s Phonetic Snorthand. By Lone- 
Ley. 80 cents. 

The Reporter’s Companion. By Prr- 
MAN and Prosser. A complete Guide to the 
Art of Verbatim Reporting, designed to 
low Pitman’s Manual of Phonog’y. $11 

New Manners Book, printed in = 
nography. Containing valuanle extracts. 
Compiled by Prruan. 80 cents. 

The Phonographic Teacher. By Prr- 
man. On the method of Imparting Phono- 

graphy, containing a course of lessons, with 
patent hints on lecturing, ete. Engraved 
the corresponding style. $1 10. 

The History of Shorthand, from the 

System of Cicero down to the Invention 
ee , pee \ +ngraved on 
Stone by 

The thesegreyhio 3 Reader. By Prr- 
may. A Progressive series of reading exer- 
cises. A usefol work for every Phonogra- 
phic student. 80 cents. 

en ay Copy-Books, with mo- 

rocco covers, for the use of students. Price 
7 cents. Copy-Books Without Covers. 
os dia cts. 


sees Vs on Glee: 
ouncing ronetic Diets of 
bom! mn ps ptural, and Coogreenian Names. 
By Damen 8. SuaLey. 


Sent. prepaid, by return of the FIRST MATL, 
on receipt of price. All letters should be 
addressed to FOWLER AND bps 889 
Broadway, New York. 


Ls SKELETONS ; 
France. ANATOMICAL 
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ry’O EVERY PERSON WHO CAN SING 
1 You wis 

A Good Music Book for your Choir, 

A Music Book that is New and Attractive, 

A Music Book that Everybody Admires, 

A Standard Book for Musical Conventions, 

The Best Music Book for Singing Schools, 

The Most Popular Church Music Book, 





OBTAIN A COPY OF 
“THE HARP OF JUDAH,” 
By L. O. Emerson. 

Nearly Fifty Thousand Copies of this su- 
perior book were sold during the first six 
months of its publication. Price in Boston, 
$1 87. Specimen Pagesesent free. OLIVER 
DITSON & CO., Pusiisuers, 277 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. 
( FFICE FOR PATENTS, 8:9 BROAD- 

way, N. Y. The undersigned have 
an agency for the preparation and prose- 
cution of applications for patents in the 
United States, and all other countries in 
which patents are granted. 

A long practice in the line of our pro- 
fession as patent ageuts, and an extensive 
business acquaitance of many years, both 
in this country and abroad, enable us to 
place before our clients the most complete 
and satisfactory facilities for - obtaining 

atents that can be furnished by any house 
A America. 

The business of our patent agency is con- 
dacted under the personal direction and 
supervision of Tuomas P. How, Esq., a 
member of the United States Bar, a thor- 
ough patent lawyer, and an unusually suc- 
coutal practitioner in difficult and closely 
contested patent cases. 

Suits for infringement of patents and in- 
terfering applications receive Mr. How’s 

reonal attention. Address, Fowirer anp 
Wes, No. 389 Broadway, New York. 








YORK SHAVINGS FOR BEDS. 

J A light, durable, and excellent substi- 
tute for hair or feathers, and the expense is 
only about one-third as much as either of 
these articles. It is also a good substitute 
for spring beds. We have one that has 
been 0 seven years, and seems as good 
as new. 

25 Ibs. will make a large bed. Price, 
80 cts. per Ib. 

MILLER & RROWNING, 
. 15 Laight Street, N. Y. 


HE NEW NOVELTY 
MICROSCOPE, patent- 
ed May 24th, 1964, for the ex- 
amination of Living Insects, 
Seeds, Flowers, Leaves, 
Cloth, Bank Bilis, Minerals, 
and opaque objects general- 
ly. Adapted to a greater va- 
riety of purposes than any 

other ay gt . Is mailed, posta 
aid, for Two Dollars, or with 12 Beautiful 
ounted Objects adapted to its use, for $3 50. 

A liberal discount to the trade. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
$89 Broadway, N. Y. 


INDISPENSABLE. 


How to Warrs, How to Benavr, 
How ro Tax, How to po Business. 
Universally acknowled to be the best 
work on these subjects ever published—all 
in one volume, entitled 


Hanpv-Boox ror Home Im- 
PROVEMENT. 

This handsome volume, containing some 
600 pages, is in itself a complete library for 
the young, and the same amount of valu- 
able and practical information can be found 
eae to ak for ear times the 

y when sent by mail, post-pa: 
Agents wanted. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 








Tux Crate Mroroscorr. 


This is the best and ches 


the receipt of $2 tater yin 


ith 24 objects, #5 50. A ~ ghee! 
w Teas 

R AND WEL 
Broadway, New York. 
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GROVER & BAKER’S 


CELEBRATED 


MACHI 


HOLILS DILSVI139 


NES 


Were awarded the Highest Premiums over all competitors at the State Fairs of 


NEW YORK, 
VERMONT, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
OHIO, 

INDIANA, 


ILLINOIS, 
MICHIGAN, 
IOWA, 
KENTUCKY, 
OREGON, 


And at every respectable Institute and County Fair held in 1868. 


SALES-ROOMS, 495 BR 


OADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Dr. Hall’s Works. 


R. W. W. HALL, of the well-known 
* Hall’s Journal of Health.” 
Contents of Doctor Hall's book ON 
SLEEP: Air. Pore and Impure—Close 
Rooms—Eff-cts of Bad Air—Breath of Life 
ene of Lungs—Consumption—Dead- 
ly Emanatioos — Dust — Furnaces — Gas 
Buroing — Ventilation — Papered Rooms— 
Sleeping— When and Where—Second Naps. 
Sunlight—Sick Chambers. And many other 
Kindred Subjects of interest and importance 
to every one. 12mo. Price, $1 25. 

DR. HALL'S OTHER WORKS. 
Health and Disease. 12mo $1 
Bronchitis and Kiodred Diseases. 13mo. 1 25 
Consumption, 12mo 1% 

Also, the bouod volumes of 
DR. HALL’S JOURNAL OF HEALTH, 
In sets of Ten Volumes complete. 
From 1854 to 1868 inclusive or separately. 
8vo, Cloth, per volume, $1 2°. 
Sent by mail. tpaid, on receipt of price. 
WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
17 Mercer Street, N. Y. 
Sold by FOWLER & WELLS, 
_. _ 889 Broadway. 


Wheeler & Wilson’s Highest Premiam 


STITCH 





SEWING MACHINES. 
No. 625 Broadway. 


EW MUS8SIC.—“WHEN OLD 
FRIENDS WERE HERE.”—A very 
beautiful and touching Song, in B Flat: 
When old frie: were here, 
In days that are flown 
How fond were the bands 
Which oft clasped my own! 
Tigpenee —- ‘ 
ore pleasure’s sunny bue, 
And voices were near f 
With tones warm and true. 
“SHE WAS ALL THE WORLD TO 
a is a sweet, flowing melody, in 
The above are the last two songs of the 
late Stephen ©. Foster Price 25 cents 
each, mailed free. HORACE WATERS, 
Publisher, No. 481 Broadway, New York. 


Throw off 
: the Yoke. 
McLaughlin's Perfect Fitting Shirts, 











Marrson’s Exastic Syriner. 
NEW FORM—NEW PATENT. 
THE BULB NECK FREE FROM LEAKAGE. 
The greatest a yet made in 
yringes. 

This new and superior 
Syringo is manufactured by 
the Marrsow Siainer Com- 
pany, in the city of New 
York 


It is suited to males, fe- 
males, and infants. 

It is made of the best 
white ruvber and metal, 
with patent screw bulb fast- 
enings, which prevent leak- 
age, and which is now con- 
ceded to be the greatest im- 
—— yet made in 

yringes. 

It is the moat convenient 
Syringe in use, cither for 
males or femates, because 
its peculiar form adapts it to 
the Loy in every possible 

tion. 

It is the latest and beat 
improvoment of the invect- 
or, through whom the Elas- 
tie Pump and other im- 

proved Syringes were first introduced into 
the United States. 

This is the first Syringe that ever received 
the high complimeat of a Stiver Medal. 

The new “ Family Guide,” contaised in 
the bex with each Syringe, embodies mach 
useful Information respecting the use of in- 


Convenience in use, and freedom from 
leakege, give this Syringe an undoubted 
preference over all others. 
~~ sare Re 2 BE Lge 

rice or sent by mail, post- 
paid. A liberal discount to dealers. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 





IANOS, MELODEONS, HARMONI- 
ums, Cabinet and Alexandre Organs, 
Piano Stools and Covers, Sheet Music 
Musie Books, Music Merchandise, and all 
kinds of Masies! Instruments at wholesale 
and retail. Second-Hand Pianos and Melo- 
deons at great bargains. New Pianos and 
Melodeons to let, and rent allowed if pur- 
chased. Monthly payments received for the 
Pianos and Cush 


same. tu le 
paid for Second-Hand Pianes. ~ 
HORACE WATERS, Agent 
481 Broadway, N. Y. 











‘HOICE NEW BOOKS FOR HOME 
RECREATIONS. Pustmgep sy 


J. E. TILTON & CO., BOSTON, 


L 
GATHER LEAVES, FLOWERS, FERNS, 
ete., now, for making the beautiful SKELE. 
TON BOUQUETS, next fall and winter. For 
amusement or for profit, this art is most at. 
tractive. Elegant crosses, bouquets and other 
forms will sell readily if made for profit, wij] 
delight a friend if made a gift, or be a charm. 
ing addition to a home of taste. 
Any lady may readily learn all the myste. 
ries consected with this art, and produce the 
mort flaished work, if she procures 


SKELETON LEAVES AND PHANTOM 
FLOWERS. 


A complete and practical treatise on the pro- 
duction of these b tifal t fe mations, 
Also, Dreections ror Prrservine Natura, 
Frowess in their fresh beauty. 

The book is finely illustrated, and is itself 
a desirable ornament. Price $2 60, 


Lm 
WAX FLOWERS, AND HOW TO MAKE 
THEM. With a new method of sheeting 
wax, molding fruit, ete. 


A Lapy ty Ta Crry bas, daring the past 
year, realized six'een hundred doliars from 
the sale of wex flowers. This fascinating 
art is becoming nearly as p-pular here as in 
England where ladies of all classes practice 
it mm common with painting, drawing. em- 
broidery, ete. A new and delightful little 
guide-book in the manufacture of flowers 
and fruits, sheets of wax, ete., which will 
enable any person of taste to excel in either 
branch of the art, has just been published by 
Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co, It is called “ Wax 
Flowers, end How to Make Them,” with new 
rules for sheeting wax, iding fruit, ec. 
The same firm have just published an ele- 
gant little manual on makirg Skeleton Bou- 
— and on the art of preserving n»toral 

jowers in all their fresh beauty.—Boston 
Transcript. Price $2 00. 
m1 

FLOWERS FOR THE PARLOR AND 
GARDEN. By Edward Sprague Ran4, Jr. 
A splendid illustrated volame on the culture 
of Greenhouse, Conservatory, Steve, Par- 
lor, and Garden Flowers; Ferns, Balbs. etc. 
Instructions and plans on the building, stock- 
ing, and keeping Conservatories, Green- 
houses, etc.; Waitonian Cases, Ferneries, 
ete.; Soil for the Fiower Garden; List of 
best Plants and S-eds; how to propagate; 
time of ——— and flowering. In short, 
every information needed by the amat-ur or 
the most experienced g«rdener. It is a vol- 
ume long needed; and the author’s high 
reputation in these matters will insure a 
33 on that will supply every want. Price 








Iv. 

SKETCHES FROM NATURE. For 
Young Artists. Choice Dra Copies, 
long needed, for the pencil crayoo. 
Price, per package, 50 cents. 


v. 
THE ART OF SKETCHING FROM 
TURE. Twenty-seven iiusirations. 
to be the best elementary work on Drawing 
extant. Price 60 cents. 


NA- 
Said 
vL 


adapted to American use. By Corn 
Randolph, of Virginia. With eleven ilius- 
trative cuts. Price 75 centa, 


vit. 

ART RECREATIONS. A ag oo Il- 
anergy e= Oh Gase 2 . Paving, Suen 
and A se Wor’ new an 
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BOOKS. 


LIST OF MISCELLANEOUS PUBLI- 
A OaTIONs, with prices prepaid by mail. 


SMITH’S IMPROVED FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH AND ENGLISH AND 
FRENCH DICTIONARY. $1 50. 

CUPPER’S UNIVERSAL STAIR-BUILD 
ER. New and Original Treatise on Stair- 
Building. Itlusirated by 29 plates. #7 00. 

DR. GALL, the celebrated founder of the 
Science of Phrenology. His whole work 
translated inte English. 6 vols. $15 00. 

MARTIN’S NATURAL HISTORY. $8. 

BUILDER'S COMPANION, with practical 
rales and instructions. $1 25. 

THE SCIENCE OF MAN APPLIED TO 
EPIDEMICS, 15 cents. 

DEUG-MEDICINES, with an exposition of 
the false doctrine. 380 cents. 

WHY THE SHOE PINCHES. A contri- 
bution applied to Anatomy. 30 cents. 

THE GRAPE CULTURIST. Cultivation 
of the Native Grape. $1 50. 

a or, Many Things in Few Words. 

ddressed To Taosz Wao Turnx. $2. 
pRinOrenins OF PHYSIOLOGY, de- 
signed for the use of Schools, Colleges, 
Students, etc. A familiar explanation of 
the Structure and Functions of the Organs 

of Man. Profusely viustrated. §2 25. 

THE TRUE TEMPERANCE PLATFORM, 
or an exposition of the fallacy of Alcoholic 
Medication. By Dr. Trall. 60 cents. 

THE YOUNG WOMAN'S GUIDE TO 
EXCELLENCE. $1 0. 

THE RELIGION OF MANHOOD. By Dr. 
Robinson. $1 25. 

MANUAL OF FREEMASONRY. By 
Richard Carlile. $1 25. 

GRASSES AND FORAGE PLANTS, with 
170 illustrations. By C. L. Fluit. $1 50. 

a? MANUFACTURE OF IRON IN ALL 

VARIOUS BRANCHES. By Fred’k 
Sesanain $5 00, 
THE SEVEN LAMPS OF eed 
TURE. By John Ruskin. $1 

THE FAMILY DENTIST. Waues 80 c. 

THE BOOK OF RELIGIONS. With views 
and creeds of all Christian denominatiens. 
By John Haywood. 

Srerestenes POCKET MANUAL OF 

ARMY, NAVY, AND CENSUS 
oF te UNITED STATES. 30 cents. 

MANUAL OF GYMNASTIOC EXERCISES 
FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. By 
Samuel Willason. 40 cents. 

PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY OF 
GEOGRAPHICAL AND PERSONAL 
NAMES, to which is added a complete 
list of Seriptural names. 2. 

LECTURES ON EDUCATION. By Hon. 
Horace Mann. $1 50. 

THE CARPENTER’S GUIDE. A complete 
book of lines for Carpentry and Joinery. 
By Nicholson. $6 00. 

THE MILL-WRIGHT AND MILLER’S 
GUIDE, with 28 tr repre plates. A 
capital work. 2 50. 

WATER-CURE IN (remroe, WITH 
DOMESTIC PRACTICE. $1 50 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE DERANGED 
MANIFESTATIONS OF THE MIND, 
or bene get — th By Dr. Spurzheim. [l- 
lustrated with plates. $3 00. 

THE CHRISTIAN HOUSEHOLD, em- 
bracing the Caristian Home—Husband, 
Wife, Father, Mother, Child, Brother and 
Sister, 60 cents 

THE SWIMMER’S GUIDE. 15 cents. 

= POWER OF KINDNESS, incul- 

“= 2 i of Benevolence 
and 


LITERATURE i=p ART. W? 8. Mar- 
garet Faller. Inonevol. $1 50. 

ILLUSTRATED BOTANY, containing a 
FLORAL DICTIONARY. $1. 

LECTURES FOR THE FIRESIDE. By 
Dr. Alcott, $1. s 


MESMERISM-IN INDIA, and its Practi- 
cal Application in SURGERY and MED- 
IOIN By Dr. Esdaile. $1. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF DIGESTION, 

with Experiments on the Gastric Ju ice. 


By Dr. Beaumont. $1. 
Either of these works be ordered, 
and received by return of the frst post. 
FOWLER AND W 
889 Broadway, New York. 
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ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY 


OFFER FOR SALE 


ONE MILLION ACRES OF SUPERIOR FARMING LANDS, 


IN FARMS OF 
40, 80 & IGO acres and upwards at from $8 to $12 per acre. 
THESE LANDS ARE 
NOT SURPASSED BY ANY IN THE WORLD. 
THEY LIE ALONG 
THE WHOLE LINE OF THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS RAILROAD, 


For Sale on LONG CREDIT, SHORT CREDIT and for CASH, they are situated near TOWNS, 
VILLAGES, SCHOOLS and CHURCHES. 





For all Purposes of Agriculture. 
The lands offered for sale by the Illinois Contral Railroad 
ST to any in the world. A healthy climate, a 
rich soil, and railroads to convey to market the fullness of 
earth—all combine to place in the hands of the enterprising 
workingman the means of independence, 


Illinois. 

Extending 380 miles from North to South, «has all the di- 
versity of climate to be found between Massachusetts and 
V'rginia, and varieties of soil adapted to the products of New 
England and those of the Middle States. The biack soil in the 
central portions of the State is the richest known, and produces 
the finest corn, wheat, sorghum and hay, which latter crop, 
during the past year, has been highly remunerative. The seod- 
ing of these prairie lands to tame grasses, for pasturage, offers 
to farmers with capital the most profitable results. The smaller 
prairies, interspersed with timber, in the more southern portion 
of the State, produce the best of winter wheat, tobacco, flax, 
hemp and fruit. The lands still further South are heavily tim- 
bered, and here the raising of fruit, tobacco, cotton and the 
manufacture of lumber yield large "returns. The health of 
Ulinois is hardly surpassed by any State in the Union. 


Grain and Stock Raising. 

In the listof corn and wheat producing States, Iinois stands 

Its advantages for raising cattle and hogs 

are too well known to require comment here, For sheep raising. 

the lands in every part of the State are well adapted, and 

Tilinois can now boast of many of the largest flocks in the coun- 

try. No branch in industry offers greater inducements for 
investment. 





Hemp, Flax and Tobacco. 

Hemp and flax canbe produced of as good qQUality as any 
grown in Furope Tobacco of the finest quality is raised upon 
lands purchased of this Company, and it promises to be one of 
the most important crops of the State. Cotton, too, is raised, to 
a considerable extent, in the southern portion. The making of 
sugar from the beet ‘s receiving considerable attention, and 
experiments upon a large scale have been made during the 

season. The cultivation of sorghum is rapidly increasing, 
and there are numerous jndications that ere many years IHiinow 
will produce a large surplus of sugar and molasses for expor- 
tation. 


Fruit. 

The central and southern parts of the State are peculiarly 
adapted to frnit raising ; and peaches, pears and strawberries, 
together with early vegetables, are sent to Chicago, St, Louis 
and Cincinnati, as well as other markets, and always command 
a ready sale. 

Coal and Minerals, 

The immens? coal deposits of Illinois are worked at different 
points near the Railroad, and the great resources of the State in 
iron, lead, zinc, limestone, potters’ clay. &c., &c., as yet barely 
touched, will eventually be the gource of great wealth. 


To Actual Settlers 

the inducements offsred are so great that the Company has 
already sold 1,500,000 acres, and the sales during the past year 
have been to a larger number of purchasers than ever e. 
The advantages to a man of small means, settling in Illinois, 
where his children may grow up with all the benefits of educa- 
tion and the best of public schools, can hardly beover- Mate eo 
No State in the Union is increasing more rapidly in a 
which has trebled in ten years along the line of this Railroad. 


PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 

The price of land varies from $7 to $12 and upward per acre, and they are sold on long credit, ou short credit, or forcash. A 
deduction of ten per cent. from the long credit price is made to those who make a payment of one-fourth of the principal down and 
the bulance in om, two, and three years. A deduction of fwenty per cent, is mde to those who purchase for cash. Never 
before have greaser inducements been offered to cash purchasers. 


EXAMPLE. 
Forty acres at $10 per acre on long credit, interest at six per cent., payable annually in advance ; the principal in four, five, six, 


and seven years, 
— PRINCIPAL 


Or the same farm, on short credit : 


The same farm may be purchased for $320 In cash. 


Faull intermnisten on all points, tagether with maps, show‘ng the exact location of the lands, will be furnished on application in 


person or by letter to 


LAND COMMISSIONER, 








HRENOLOGY PROVED, ILLUS- but as 


this work as not only the most important of 
any which has before been 


written on the sec 


student ones 


Illinois Central R. B. Co., Chicago, TIL. 
HE SWEDISH MOVEMENT-CURE: 
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- ive © tore What It Is, and What It Can Do. By 
cal Science. | WM. W. W M.D. Room 28, 
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Wuo does not like the flesh of the lobster? 
Even the child knows the nursery riddle, ‘‘ Black 
in the kitchen, red on the table.” Without any 
warmth in their bodies, or even without red blood 
circulating through their veins, they are wonder- 
fully voracious. They even devour each other, 
and may be said to eat themselves ; for changing 
their shell and stomach every year, these remains 
are generally the first morsel to glut their new 
system. They are always in barness, heavily 
armed to the teeth ; seven-jointed is the cunningly 
forged mail of their back. Beneath this protect- 
ing roof move four, yes, eight sprawling feet, four 
on each side, pushing forward the unwieldy war- 
engine, like the Roman legion under the shelter 
of the battering-ram. 

WHAT A LOBSTER Is LIKE. 

The two great claws are the lobster’s instru- 
ments of provision and defense, and by opening, 
like a pair of scissors, they have great strength, 
and take a firm hold. Between the two claws lies 
the animal’s head, very small, with eyes like two 
black, horny specks, on each side; and these it 
ean advance out of the socket or draw in at plea- 
sure. The mouth, like that of insects, opens 
lengthwise of the body, not crosswise, as with 
men and the higher races of animals. It has two 
teeth for its food, but three more in the stomach. 
Before the pointed nose, the long, wire-like feed- 
ers or horns are stretched out, that. seem to aid 
the dimness of its sight. The tail, or jointed in- 
strument, is its great locomotive by which it is 
raised and propelled through the water. Beneath 
this we see lodged the spawn, in great abundance. 

HOW IT CHANGES ITS SHELL. 

When the young lobsters leave the parent they 
seek refuge in small clefts of the rocks, or crevi- 
ces at the bottom of the sea. In a few weeks they 
grow much larger, and change their shell of lob- 
sterhood. In general, this is done once a year, 
and is a painful operation. Forsome days before 
this change, the animal discontinues its usual 
strength and vigor, lying torpid and motionless ; 
but just before casting its shell, striking its claws 
against each other, every limb seems to tremble. 
Then the body swells in an unusual manner, and 
the shell begins to divide—it seems turned inside 
oat, the stomach coming away with its shell. In 
like manner the claws are engaged, the lobster 
casting them off much as you or I would kick off 
a boot too big for us. For several hours it now 
continues enfeebled and motionless, but in two 
days the new skin becomes hardened, and within 
forty-eight hours the shell is perfectly formed and 
hard, like the one cast off. 

The lobster has now increased more than a third 
in its size, and like a boy who has outgrown his 
pants, it seems wonderful how the old sheil could 
contain so great an animal as fills the new. Be- 
low, in his native element, he reaches the age of 
twice ten years, and loses a foot or claw without 
feeling the loss, for he well knows they will grow 


again. 
CATCHING A LOBSTER. 


Here is a description of lobster-catching from 
Mr. Carter’s “ Summer Cruise :” 

“While fishing for cunners, I had observed sev- 
eral lobsters prowling about, backing in and out 
from the seaweed, and scattering the ounners by 








their approach. Two or three small flounders 
had also made their appearance, sliding along on 
the bottom, taking my bait with their usual stupid 
greediness and getting caught accordingly. The 
professor cut a piece from one of these, fastened 
both the hooks of his line in it and dropped it 
over the side of the dory. It was instantly sur- 
rounded by a crowd of cunners. By gently jerk- 
ing the line up and down he kept these from steal- 
ing the bait, and in a few minutes a lobster dart- 
ed out of the sea-weed, and rushing among the 
crowd as if to see what was going on, put them 
to flight. He did not seem to notice the bait him- 
self, but the professor, following his movements, 
dropped the tempting morsel in front of his claws. 
Presently he seized it with avidity and conveyed 
it to his mouth. The professor let him have it for 
@ minute until his claws were somewhat entangled 
in the line, and then with great caution, slowly 
and gently pulled him up till his horns or feelers 
appeared above the water. Seizing these the 
professor drew the lobster into the boat. The in- 
stant the creature felt his touch it disengaged 
itself from the line. 

“* The hook is of no use,’ remarked the profes- 
sor. ‘I have caught them in this way with mere- 
ly a piece of fish tied to the end ef astring. All 
that is needed is quickness and caution. The 
lobster will let you draw him to the surface if 
you do it quietly so as not to alarm him, but if he 
is frightened in the least he is off like a flash. You 
must grab him the instant his horns are out of the 


water.’ 
A BIG ONE. 


“T baited my line with a piece of flounder, and 
watched for a long time in vain, But one lobster 
showed himself—a small one, which the professor 
caught. I was nearly out of patience when the 
professor, who was watching his line on the op- 
posite side of the boat, said: ‘Here is the father 
of the family probably just waked up from an 
after-dinner nap. He is under the boat, look out 
for him. I shall leave him to you.’ 

“The hard-shell gentleman thus designated 
soon appeared on my side of the dory. He was 
truly a large one, and hideous to look at. For a 
good while he would pay no attention to my bait, 
but amused himself with chasing the cunners, who 
sculled out of his way with an alacrity that indi- 
cated no small degree of terror. At length I 
contrived to attract his nojice by dropping my 
sinker on his head. He seized the bait promptly, 
with a sort of clumsy wrath, and conveyed it to 
his mouth. I pulled him up gently an inch or two 
at a time till his horns were within my reach. 

«*Grab him! said the professor, who had 
watched the proceeding anxiously. 

“Tt was easier said than done: I put out my 
hand to take him by the horns, but with so much 
reluctance to run the risk of an encounter with 
his formidable claws, that before I had secured 
him he let go the line and sank to the bottom. 


* 





“*Bah!’ exclaimed the professor, *you have 
lost him. Was that cowardice or only clumsi- 
ness ?” 

“*A little of both,’ I replied; ‘but you must 
recollect that Iam not accustomed to handle lob- 
sters, whereas you have been intimate with the 
crab tribe ever since you were out of your cradle.’ 

“T tried again, and being less nervous, suc- 
ceeded in getting the big lobster to the surface 
and lifting him into the boat. We canght three 
more, and concluded we had enough for all rea- 
sonable wants.” 


oo 


A Preasant Courtsuip.—A very talented young 
man made the acquaintance of a Quaker gentle- 
man and his lady. The Quaker had a fine 
daughter and also a fine library, the books from 
which he freely loaned to the young man, who 
generally went in the evening to return them 
when he supposed the daughter would be at 
home. She often exchanged the books for him 
and had a friendly chat with him. Jn time, they 
became well acquainted. One evening he came 
as usual, and the young lady met him at the 
door. She was dressed to go out, and said : 

“ Who would you like to see, me or my mother? 
I was about to call on a friend. If my mother 
will answer your purpose, please to walk into the 
dining-room ; but if you desire my company, I 
will postpone my visit till another time.” 

The young man hesitated and stammered: 

“‘I—I do not want to—to detain you, from 
your engagement, but if you had not been going 
out I would have enjoyed your company.”’ 

“All right,’’ she rejoined, and accordingly, 
taking off her bonnet, they passed a very pleas- 
ant evening. 

That question, ‘‘ Who do you prefer to see, me 
or my mother ?”’ settled the matter. The result 
was, he soon proposed, and they were afterward 
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